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WHO WERE THE EFFIGY BUILDERS? .TO WHAT 
AGE AND RACE DID THEY BELONG? 


TENTH PAPER. 


In drawing to a conclusion the articles upon the. Emblematic 
Mounds, we propose to consider the question who were the Effi- 
gy Builders? This is not an easy question to answer, and we do 
not expect to answer it in any positive or indisputable manner, 
but merely propose to give suggestions, and leave our readers to 
draw their own inferences. It is not likely that, in the absence 
of all tradition or reliable knowledge on the part of the Indian 
tribes who have dwelt here since the advent of the white man 
that any one will arrive at complete certainty in this matter. Opin- 
ions will differ even if we give all the evidence that is possible for 
from the same data, different persons will draw different conclu- 
sions and there is no positive proof possible. We go over the 
ground laying down certain foundations and then leave others to 
build on them as they may. We now take the position that the 
effigy builders were different from most of the tribes which were 
located here after the time of the discovery; that they did not 
belong to the Algonquin race. _We do not know whether they 
were a people related to the Dakotas or Sioux, though it some- 
times seems_as if they were. It is a singular fact that nearly all 
the Algonquins found in the state of Wisconsin belong to tribes 
which migrated into the state after the discovery by Columbus, 
and their migrations have been traced by. different writers. 

The Dakotas are supposed also to have been recent immigrants 
for they have traditions among them oftheir migrations from the 
far East, and some think that.they were formerly located on the 
Ohio River and built the mounds there, and were driven out by 
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the Iroquois. There are, to be sure, a few among the Algonquin 
Indians who maintain that their ancestors built the effigies.. The 
writer has had conversation with the son of the old Indian chief 
Oshkosh and put this inquiry to him. He said that the Menom- 
onees built the mounds as tribal records and to mark places where 
they had had battles. On saying that the effigies were not on the 
Menomonee Territory he answered they are all over and all the 
tribes built them. This is the nearest to a tradition about the effi- 
gies that we have been able to get; and this probably had refer- 
ence to the common tumuli rather than to the effigies. There 
is a blank page on which we can find neither history nor 
tradition. The only record is written in the hieroglyphics 
and symbols. The effigies themselves furnish the only clue. If 
the land was occupied before these tribes came it will be only 
ascertained from the study of archeology. But archeology at 
present gives no definite information in reference to it. Our study 
of the subject will be mainly confined to the testimony given by 
the mounds themselves. 

I. The succession of races. One of the first things which we 
learn from the history and earth works is that there has been a 
succession of races on this soil. We should know this from his- 
tory.but archzology confirms it. The study of the mounds proves 
that there has been a succession. Whether a successicn of tribes 
or races who built effigies, is uncertain, but that there was a suc- 
cession of tribes who built mounds and other earth works, will, 
we think, be easily proven. Dr. Lapham maintained that there 
were four different periods of occupation, as follows: 

1. The later Indians, those who were encamped at various 
points after the settlements began, 

2.. The earlier Indians who made graves, and built the cornhilis 
which are so common in the state, 

3. The people who made the garden beds, 

4. The effigy builders. 

We maintain that the conical mounds give evidence of a suc- 
cession of races. There is a difference between the tumuli, some 
of them having been built by later Indians, some of them by 
earlier tribes and probably some of them by the effigy builders 
themselves. The tumuli were frequently used by successive 
tribes, the same mound containing the skeletons at two or three 
different depths which were deposited at different times. There 
is quite a difference between the tumuli in their external appear- 
ance; some of them are very massive, about 50 feet in diameter 
and 10 or 12 feet in height, others are much smaller, varying 
from 15 to 30 feet in diameter and 5 and 8 feet in height. We 
propose to give a description of various localities where tumuli 
have been examined and where the evidences of different periods 


of occupation are given by them. 
1.. The first place to which we shall refer is at Prairie du Chien. 
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Diagram IX.—MAP OF WORKS AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 
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Here there is a great variety of earth works. In the first place 
the Old French Fort is in the shape of an earth wall and has 
been mistaken by some for a work of the effigy builders. 
It was a stockade and the wall does resemble some of the 
long mounds which were left by the effigy builders. The pres- 
ence of chimneys and a well and other modern tokens woulil 
prove it to have been built by the white settlers. The employees 
of the Bureau of Ethnology have, at different periods, excavated 
mounds. In one, little hawk bells were found and other tokens 
of contact with the Whites. These hawk bells were probably 
introduced by the French. The mound was near the site 
of old Fort Crawford and was evidently erected by modern 
Indians. There are many large mounds on the prairie both north 
and south of the city. The most of them have been dug into, 
and relics have been taken out from many of them. These relics 
are such as are peculiar to the Mound Builders which the Indians 
have long since ceased to possess. The writer has seen some 
very beautiful specimens of spear heads, scalping knives, and other 
implements which were taken from mounds three ‘miles south of 
Prairie du Chien; Mr. Beach, of Prairie du Chien,and Mr. Derby, 
of Wyalusing, have in their collections a number of these relics. 
Others may be seen in the Davenport Academy having been 
placed there by Capt. Hall. Here then we have the tokens of at 
least three periods of occupation; a. those connected with Ft. Craw- 
ford; b. those erected by the Indians who gathered about the 
Old French Fort; and c, those which were erected by an earlier 
tribe of Mound Builders. Beside these there are effigies and 
round mounds which were evidently erected by a still earlier race. 
The effigies and round mounds connected with them have not 
been excavated, the object having been with all to collect relics 
and not to gather information about the effigy builders. The lo- 
cation of the Fort and the mounds connected .with the Fort will 
be seen from the cut which has been furnished by the Ilistorical 
Society of Wisconsin. [See Diag.’ IX.] The mounds yielding the 
most interesting relics are not upon the map, There are, how- 
ever, tumuli on the island near Mr, Dousman’s place. The map 
illustrates the fact that different periods of occupation may be 
traced by ruins, earth works, debris, as well as by mounds for we 
haye on it the tokens of three separate white races, namely the 
Old French Fort, the Fort occupied by the English in 1814, and 
Fort Crawford which was built by the Americans in 1829. 

2. Another place where tumuli have been excavated is the one 
mentioned by Mr. Moses Strong. [See Fig. 143.] One group 
visited by Mr. Strong was situated on the bottom lands of the 
Mississippi River. It contained evidences of intrusive burials. 
He thought that the mounds might have been built by recent In- 
dians. The other group was near the Wisconsin River, It con- 
tained round mounds and effigies. The effigies were excavated 
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Diagram VII—MAP OF AZTALAN 
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but yielded no relics. The round mound contained what he 
thought was the skeleton of a Mound Builder.* 

3. Another place where mounds furnish evidence of different 
periods of occupation is at Madison. There is a group of effigies, 
long mounds, and round mounds, on the north shore of Lake 
Mendota. The group extends the whole distance from land east 
of the Asylum, across the Asylum grounds, and across the farm 
west of the Asylum; and is composed of a great variety of effigies. 
On a high hill overlooking the lake is a cluster of conical tumuli 
around which effigies may still be seen. These tumuli have been 
excavated and have yielded relics. One of them has been de- 
scribed by the author and is shown to have been a sacrificial 
place as it contained a large altar at the base, Another is referred 
to here as it was found to contain two burials, one above the other, 
and so shows that there were two periods of occupation. We 
furnish a cut which was prepared for Dr. J. N. De Hart, and quote 
from his description. [See Fig. 146.] It will be noticed that the 
skeletons are all in the sitting posture. The same posture as de- 
scribed by Moses Strong as seen in the mound in Grant County. 
The lower skeletons were probably the original Mound Builders. 
The upper skeleton may have been that of a later Indian. 


Fig, 145.—PESTLE FROM MOUND, 


The following is the order of the burials: 

1st. A deposit of ashes, charcoal and decayed wood, 2 feet be- 
low the surface; skeleton of an adult, 3 feet below the surface, 
covered with loam very compact and hard. 

2nd. A layer of earth and a course of stones, ashes, charcoal, 
decayed wood, crust of clay baked, and a cavity 6 feet long, 2 feet 





*«Tt occurred to me that the circular mound might have been stamped or rammed, perhaps for the 
purpose of protecting the corpse against the attack of prowling animals, I do not think that the most 
skeptical person could regard this as an intrusive burial. The mound precisely resembles all others 
in this vicinity and in other different localities which we are accustomed to attribute to the Mound 
Builders,” Sm, Rep, 1876—p, 428, 
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Fig. 146.-—BURIAL MOUND ON NORTH 
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wide, but no skeleton in it; near the center of the tumulus the 
skeleton of a child, pieces of ancient pottery, and a stone hammer. 

3rd. Near the bottom of the tumulus an adult Mound Builder 
in a sitting posture, and below this, stones which had beén ex- 
posed to fire, ashes, charcoal, decayed wood, and a flat discoidal 
relic. 

Dr. De Hart found in the companion burial mound spoken of 
above, a stone pestle. The altar was 3% feet below the surface 
of the ground, the pestle was 2% feet from the summit of the 
mound. [See Fig. 145.] 

4. Another place where tumuli have been excavated is at Lake 
Koshkonong on the south west side between Taylor's Point and 
the village of Newville. Here there are three groups of tumuli 
about a mile apart. 
in 1874.* 

The following is the record given by Mr. Clark: 

ist. A mound at the foot of Koshkonong Lake, 13 feet high, 
and 75 feet in diameter. [See Fig. 147.] At the depth of 12 feet 
a deposit of ashes: below the 
ashes a flat stone weighing 
150 lbs.; below the stone, 
fragments of decayed wood, 
two skeletons, the bones in- 
termingled with ashes. We 
have examined this mound 
and found near it an effigy, 


They were excavated by Mr. W. P. Clark 





Cat's Section oF Te cen OF MAGUND ‘DAT FEIT OF KSSIKONONG LAKE. 
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Fig. 147. 


and think it was the place 
where the effigy builders 
buried. 

2nd. A mile south of this 
isa group of large flat mounds 


situated on a hill top. Mr. W. P. Clark found in one of these 
mounds a cavity containinga skeleton. He thinks that they were 
erected by Indians, There are near them in the low land near 
the water shell heaps 
and fire beds sadhting | Gre Baton of Mean 
the places, where the | Te poe 
P , 

Indians had camped. ] 
[See Fig. 148.] 

3rd. The third 
group is also situated 
ona ridge but near- L- 
er the water. The Fig, 148. ee 
mounds are not so large horizontally but are higher. Some 
of them have been excavated. In one of them was found a cop- 
per knife, in another several skeletons. 

__4th. Several conical tumuli were excavated by Mr. W. P. Clark 











O— Pit of baked clay containing 2 sheletons 
Scale— t2ft. tothe inch. 











~ *See Amer. “Antia. —Vol, VI—No. 5 p, 
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near Indian Ford. This is the place where there is a game drive. 
One of them contains two burials an upper and a lower. The earth 
composing it was very compact. The upper burial consisted of 
three skeletons in a recumbent posture; the lower burial consisted 
of 7 skeletons; the bones were thrown together as if it were a bone 
burial, One of the 
skeletons contained [ 
a stone arrow-head 

imbedded between Loi ees 

the two lower lumbar ._ Kes al ons dadeot of Rensins. 
vertebrae. A perfo- | 4 pty 
rated stone attivlet agit iy 
was found with the 
shatetane This Fig, 149.—-BURIAL MOUND AT INDIAN FORD. 
mound may have been erected by the effigy builders, or at least 
the lower burial was probably by them. [See Fig. 149.] 

5. Another place where mounds have been excavated is at Be- 
loit. Here there are effigies and round mounds, the common 
effigy being the turtle. The mounds on the college campus are 
common tumuli. One of them was excavated a number of years 
ago and yielded bones but no record was made of it. There is 
a group of effigies and round mounds near the waterworks a mile 
north of the college campus.* 

Two of the effigies have been excavated and a record made, 
One by Col. C. Heg in 1870, the other by the writer in 1886. The 
record of the first was made by Prof, S. Eaton. 

The report of the last has been furnished by the author to the 
Ethnological Bureau. Effigy mounds do not often contain buri- 
als and we therefore make especial mention of these. 

A description of these effigies will therefore be given. a. The 
group is one out of many which are found in different directions 
from the city. All of them contain the effigy of the turtle. 
The clan emblem was the turtle. 4. The situation of the group was 
such as to lead one to expect it to be a burial place. It was on 
the bluff overlooking the river, not far distant about a mile from 
the group on the college campus. c. The arrangement of the 
mounds in the group would indicate that it was not a game drive 
or a village; possibly the village was upon the college campus. 
d. The burial was upon the surface of the ground. Eight bodies 
were laid in a line along the central axis of the effigy but were 
diagonal to the line. ¢. The bodies were buried with the ground 
very compact but with no evidences of cremation. / The skele- 
tons were arranged as if the burial had been a bone burial; the 
lower bones of the legs and arms were placed along side of the 
upper bones, and the skull was placed upon the thorax. g. The 
mound was not, stratified but was made up mainly of black loam. 
hk. There were no implements of any kind. The bones were much 

*See map of works at Beloit; they are here called Dugway Mounds. 
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decomposed, showingthat the bodies had been buried a long time. 
We take the ground that the effigy builders used the semblances 
of animals as their totems just as the later tribes use painted and 
carved wood over the graves of their dead, and.in this consists 
the difference between the earlier and the later races. 

6. Another place where mounds have been excavated is at Rock 
Lake and at Aztalan. The mounds at Rock Lake on the 
west side near Lake -Mills, were ‘small conical tumuli. about 
two feet high, 12 and 15 feet in diameter, There are about 100 
ofthem. Skeletons have been taken from them and forwarded 
to the Medical Museum of the U.S. Army. These were evidently 
the skeletons of Indians quite recently buried. The skulls were 
mainly those of squaws. There are effigies and conical’ mounds 
on the east side of Rock Lake but they have not been excavated. 
The mounds and walls at Aztalan, 3 miles east, are evidently 
ancient. Skeletons have been taken out from these mounds. 

Dr. Lapham excavated mounds at Aztalan; he found the evi- 
dences of several periods of occupation. He says, “rusty gun 
locks and pieces cf iron, copper, and brass have been found in the 
neighborhood. I excavated one of the tumuli outside of the en- 
closure and found that a post had been inserted in the mound. 
This post may have been the remains of a medicine pole. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Catlin, the Mandans were in the habit of erecting 
mounds ofearth near their villages, around which were arranged 
in circles the skulls of the dead, after their bodies. had decayed 
on the scaffolds, On each mound was erected a pole hung with 
articles of mysterious and superstitious import.” [See Diag. VII.] 

7. Mounds have been excavated near Rush Lake and near 
Green Lake. The first by a company of students from Ripon 
College. The second by Mr. Thomas Armstrong. One of those ex- 
cavated by the students contained bones thrown in indiscriminately, 
another, a pit wherein bones had been thrown; and another a 
pillar or pile of large stones of boulders. There were no effigies 
in this group. The mounds described by Mr. Armstrong were 
effigies, and belong to the group which we have described as a 
village site. 

Here then, are two races who buried in mounds. Inthe same 
vicinity at Green Lake there are corn hills and a ring where was 
a dance ground belonging to modern Indians. [See Diag. VIIT.] 
On the opposite side of the lake on Sec.. 27 there are conical 
mounds. This is still a favorite place of resort with the Indians. 

Mr. Thomas Armstrong has described the skulls which were 
exhumed from the group at Rush Lake, among which. there 
were no effigies; evidently a group erected by a later race than 
the effigy builders. He says, “the skeletons were in a good state 
of preservation and the skulls. were more like those of the. com- 
mon Indians; very narrow across the.eyes. The forehead slopes 
rapidly up, the great bulk of the head and by far the highest part 
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was back of the coro- 
nal suture.” “The 
general characteristic 
of the skull was the 
low and narrow fore- 
head.” Here then we 
have two types of 
skulls and two races 
which built mounds, 
the one the effigy 
builder, and the other 
a later people. Other 
persons have noticed 
the difference. Some , 
have even undertaken 
to show that the effigy 
builders were much 
lower in their organi- 
zation. The effigy 
mound excavated by 
Mr. Thomas Arm- 
strong was near Green 
Lake. A skeleton was 
foiind near the neck 
of the effigy but the 
bones were nearly de- 
composed. 

Mr. Mitchell, of 
Green Lake, has ex- 
cavated many mounds 
in that vicinity. He 
has found specimens Be Pes 
of pottery which show Oak o4 Wry 
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very delicate and Frei 
complicated patterns. =f ¢ 
These may have been 

the work of effigy 

builders. He has a 

large number of very 

rude stone relics pick- 

ed up on the north 

shores of Lake Pucka- 

way. These resemble 

the argillaceous relics 

of the gravel beds of 

Trenton. It is not 

known whether they _Fig. :s.—EFFIGY MOUNDS AT Ft. ATKINSON. 


were left by the effigy builders or by the modern Indians, but 
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they are interesting as showing what a variety of relics are 
found on the same territory. 

8. “At Fort Atkinson large burial tumuli have been opened; one 
10 feet high, and 60 feet in diameter. The graves of Indians were 
found in penetrating this mound.” This is the place where an in- 
taglio mound, a lookout or conical mound accompanying it, a 
bear effigy and several other animal mounds were discovered by 
Dr. Lapham. [See Fig. 150.] The group is connected with the 
large mounds referred to above. This group consisting of the 
conical mound, long mounds, intaglio or excavated effigy bird 
mounds, and bear effigy, may have been designed as a game 
drive or a place for hunters. It was, however, in the midst of a 
cornfield and in this respect resembles a group of effigies at In- 
dian Prairie north of Milwaukee. It furnishes another case where 
effigies and corn hills are associated. 

Dr. Lapham speaks of these mounds as follows:* 

“It will be remarked that, in opening mounds and penetrating 
to the original deposits, but few implements or ornaments of any 
kind are found. In this respect, the Wisconsin mound builders 
differed from their successors who are in the habit of burying 
articles of supposed value and utility with their dead; and from 
this fact it may perhaps be inferred that they had less material 
notions of the spirit world, or at least of the necessities of those 
who were on the journey to that happy land.” 

g. Waukesha is another place. Here Dr. Lapham found relics 
inatumulus. We have already quoted his remarks.t He says: 

“Here the stone cist was 2 feet below the original surface and 
the mound was erected over it. It is evident that it was not an 
original burial but a tumulus of a later race of mound builders. 

The effigy builders are not known to have placed their dead 
in cists but generally packed, the ground about them, and made 
their bone burials in pits or upon the surface of the ground. 
The pipes, red paint, and pottery in this cist show that it was a 
late race that built the mound and not the effigy builders. The 
bones were much decayed, “but it is believed,” Dr. Lapham 
says, “that their antiquity could not be very great.” 

We furnish a cut of the turtle mound at Waukesha, described 
by Dr. Lapham. The shape of the effigy will be noticed, and 
the burial place of the later Indians will be recognized. The dif- 
ference between the two races will be readily seen from this cut. 
The Indians marked the graves in the rudest manner by placing 
sticks over them, but the effigy builders marked their abode by 
erecting elaborate clan emblems in the shape .of effigies. . See 
Fig, 151. 

10. A series of conical mounds formerly existed near Berlin, on 
the north side ofthe Fox River. , A body was found in one of these; 


*See Lapham’s Antiq. of Wis., p. 36. 
tSee Ninth Paper, Amer, Antiq, Vol. IX, No, 1, p, 16. 
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the body of a child, Near it was a pottery vessel about 6 inches 
in diameter; and in the mouth of the vessel was another smaller 
pottery bowl in which it was said sweet meats had been placed. 
This was evidently an Indian burial. 
oe art aA 





Seclions 








LL. 





Fig, 151.—-TURTLE MOUND AT WAUKESHA. 


Rev. Stephen Bowers excavated a number of conical mounds 
near Baraboo in 1880 and found what he thought gave evidence 
of cremation. These conical tumuli were near a group of effigies 
and may have been the burial place of effigy builders. 

11. At New London, on the Wolf River, there are graves which 
are known to have been built by the modern Indians; also corn 
hills over which a young forest has grown; a series of burial 
and long mounds formerly existed here; three classes in all. 
Many relics have also been found. Old gun barrels among the 
corn hills; skeletons from the mounds, pockets containing copper 
knives in the rocks on the side of Mosquito Hill and in the lime 
stone ridge adjoining. 

12. At Montello, during the year 1886, a party consisting of 
Mr. McDonald and Eben Fox exhumed four skeletons from 
mounds on the banks of Buffalo Lake, one of the skulls had been 
penetrated by the point of an arrow which remained extending 
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half an inch on the inside and remained imbedded in the bone.*. 
The skeletons were well preserved, though the skull in some re- 
spects resembled those taken out of the mound by Mr. Clark at 
Koshkonong. 

There are a few other places where effigies have. been 
explored, but the same results were reached. At La Crosse, 
Mr. F. W. Putnam excavated an effigy mound. He says that 
“the mound had been reduced by long continued trampling 
of beasts and men, and it may have been dug into in the 
past as only a portion of the bones of the skeleton were 
found.”+ He however refers to the group of effigies at Bara- 
boo, and speaks of.the conical mounds which had been ex- 
cavated there, and concludes that many .of the groups were 
designed for burial places. He compares the effigies to the 
“Pumas” cut from stone mentioned by Bandelier as found on a 
hill in New Mexico which are connected with the ceremonies of 
the Pueblo Indians, and to the animal and human forms cut in 
stone found in portions of Mexico. “The transition is easy from 
these to the combination of similar forms with the architectural 
ornaments of the large buildings of Yucatan, where pumas, ser- 
pents, birds, and human forms abound. Thestudy ofthe effigy 
mounds of Wisconsin in connection with their descent from. a 
higher type will prove interesting especially to those inclined to 
the theory of the south-western origin of the mound-building 
nation.” In reference to this we. would say that the burials 
do. not indicate difference enough between the effigy builders 
and the later Indians, to warrant any such conclusion. The 
theory was advanced at an early day that the Aztecs went from 
this region to Mexico, but this has been rejected. All that we 
can say is, that the effigy builders were very much like the later 
Indians, but built the effigies for their clan emblems, and as 
a general thing buried their dead without relics. 

We have dwelt upon the subject of burials for the reason that 
they not only show a succession of races but prove that the 
effigy builders were the earliest of all. 

The burials were not uniform; some of them were in a sitting 
posture, some of them recumbent, and some ‘were bone burials, 
The modern or later tribes. of mound builders: seem .to have 
practiced single burials with the. body it a~sitting posture, but 
the earlier tribes buried a number of bodies together, and mainly 
in a recumbent posture. The. effigy builders seem to~ Have 
practiced bone burial occasionally, but were not confined to it. 
Where they buried in an effigy, or with an effigy over the place, 
we may suppose they..made the effigy to correspond with the 
clan emblem ofthe region. These are the conclusions we have 
drawn from such facts,as have come to hand. A succession of 





*See Amer, Antiq., Vol., VIII., No. 5, p. 29g. 
+See Proceedings Amer, Antiq. Soc., Oct. 22, 1883, Vol, III., Part I, p. 4. 
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races has followed one another here, but only one of them built 
effigies. 

lI. We come next to the subject of the differences in the races 
or tribes. The question is; were the effigy builders in any way 
different from the people who succeeded them. This is not to 
be confounded: with another question which has been broached 
by Dr. Cyrus Thomas: “Were the mound builders Indians?” In 
the succession of races all may have been Indians, but the difference 
in the Indians is the point of inquiry. The answer to the question 
will be found mainly in the study of the relics and remains, and 
especially of the skeletons and skulls. 

We turn then to the study of the relics with a view of ascer- 
taining who the effigy builders were, It should be said, however, 
that there are few implements which can be identified as having 
belonged to the effigy builders, as relics are not often found in the 
effigies. Dr. Lapham explains this by saying that they had 
very different ideas of the nature of the soul from the later Indians, 
but our explanation is that the effigy builders practiced 
bone burial. If they did it is not likely that they would 
deposit implements in the grave with their dead. They first 
placed the bodies upon platforms or in houses and afterwards 
buried the bones with great ceremony. There are relics, however, 
which can be identified as belonging to this people, and to these 
we call attention. 

1. The skulls and skeletons of the effigy builders are worthy 
of notice. Descriptions have often been given. We call atten- 

tion to two which are 

exceedingly suggestive, 

namely, the skull found 

by Mr. W. P. Clark at 

Indian Ford, and the 

one exhumed by Dr. J. 

P. Hoy at Racine. We 

give a figure of the first. 

[See Fig. 152.] The fig- 

‘ure of the second can 

be found in Dr. Lap- 

ham’s book.* a. It 

’ is a noticeable fact that 

both of these skulls 

Fig. 152,—SKULL OF AN EFFIGY BUILDER. came from mounds 

which had evidently been ‘erected by the effigy builders, and 

from the ‘lowest depth in the mound. There were, to be sure, 

in both cases, conical mounds which belonged to the later 

races, but the impression formed by the gentlemen_who dis- 

covered these'skulls, was that they were digging into an original 

mound builder’s grave, and that they had come upon a genuine 
*See Antiquities of Wis,, Pl, LIII. 
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7 
mound builder. Dr. Hoy’s description is as follows™ 
“The works situated on the bluff consists of 3 lizards, 1 cblong, 
6 conical tumuli and 3 enclosures. I opened one of the lizards 
but found nothing. We excavated 14 of the mounds, most of 
them contained more than one skeleton, and in one instance we 
found seven. The primitive crania were crushed and flattened, 
In two instances I succeeded in restoring the fragments to 
their original shape; one of them is represented. 

“In regard to the antiquity of the works at Racine it may be 
stated that on the mound from which I obtained the pottery, there 
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was a burr-oak stump which contained 250 rings, and the tree was 
cut ten years since, when the land-was first occupied. Near this I 
excavated another mound.on the center of which were the remains 
ofa large stump which must have been much older. Immediately 
under the center of this stump I obtained the cranium before men- 
tioned. A stump on the long mound has 310 rings ; and near by 
are the remains of a’large tree, and an oak stump five feet in di- 
*See Antiquities of Wis,, p, 10. 
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ameter. These facts indicate an antiquity of at least a thousand 
years.” 

6. In comparing the two skulls, the one exhumed from the 
mound at Indian Ford, with the one at Racine, the impression is 
gained that they both belong to the same race and were both the 
mound builder type. This is the impression formed by Mr. Clark. 
He has given the dimensions and measurements of the skull as 
compared with that of a probable Indian of a later tribe. The 
facial angle of this is 75° and the other 85°. The length of the 
occipito-frontal arch is 14 inches and the other 15.30 in. Both 
skulls are very remarkable in their appearance. This descrip- 
tion of the skull and its surroundings is instructive, c. We 
should judge from the examination of the mounds in the re- 
gion that there were two races who had buried here; one making 
their burial place where the cemetery is at present, west of the 
river,the other on the isolated bluff north and east of the river and 
cemetery.* See Fig, 153. Dr. Hoy makes a good point in reference 
to the mounds in the cemetery. He says, “the mounds with 
unusually steep sides are of recent origin, time not having leveled 
them down us much as those of greater antiquity.” The sameis 
true of mounds which were excavated at Lake Koshkonong. 
Those which were used for modern relic burials have very steep 
sides; and those which have been taken to belong to the original 
mound builders are much flatter. ad: Another point is also 
worthy of notice. As a general thing the skeletons and skulls 
are much older in their appearance when found in the effigies 
than when found in the small conical mounds. Such was the case 
here. ¢. Dr. J. W. De Hart makes a point in connection with the 
skeletons which he exhumed at’Madison. He says that they 
presented two features peculiar to a low order of people; the 
perforation of the humerus and the flattening of the shin bones; 
peculiarities which belong to the animals such as the anthropoid 
apes. His conclusion, however, we do not accept. The perfo- 
ration of the humerus may be found to exist in the chimpanzee 
and ape, but it does not prove that the mound builders were ofa 
low grade, The platycnemic feature is found among all the 
hunting races. All that can be proven from this fact is that 
the effigy builders were hunters. On this point we should disa- 
gree with Dr. De Hart and say that though the races are different, 
yet there is no evidence of inferiority in the effigy builders. 

2. We turn next to the relics and remains found in mounds 
as compared with effigies. We have maintained that the round 
mounds were erected by a later race and we are to examine the 
relics to prove this. One proof is that these contain relics 
but the effigies do not. Another is that the skeletons and skulls 
are much better preserved, . Still another is that in these mounds 
occasionally modern implements are found. We have already gone 





*See Sixth Paper, Amer. Antiq., Vol. VII., No, 1, p. 29. 
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over the different localities where such mounds have been exca- 
vated and where relics have been discovered. 

The typical relic or impiement of Wisconsin is the stone axe 
with a long blade anda deep groove. There are many such 
axes found in the state, some of them showing signs of long use. 
The banner stones and maces, and mound builder's pipes may be 
typical in Ohio, but these are typical relics in Wisconsin. [See 
Figs, 154 and 155. 

In reference to ail the relics, itmay be said that there are many 
evidences of aboriginal trade. Nests of leaf-shaped implements 
from the Falls of the Ohio and from Flint Ridge near Newark, 
have been found in the state. Obsidian cores or blocks which 
probably had been brought from the Rocky Mountains, have 
been exhumed from the mounds. Pieces of mica from the mines 


Fig. 154. . Fig. 155. 


in South Carolina and sea-shells from the Gulf of Mexico have- 
also been seen. Some of these may have belonged to the effigy 
builders, though they are, as we have said, very seldom found! 
in the effigies. 

3. We next take up the copper relics of Wisconsin and examine: 
them with the view of ascertaining whether they were the pro- 
ducts of the effigy builders or were left by the later races. This 
is an important point, for it helps to determine the social status: 
of the effigy builders. These two have generally been associated... 
The effigies and copper relics are the distinguishing peculiarities: 
of the State, but the question is whether they are to be associated. 
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The archeology of Wisconsin differs from that in other states, 
in that the copper implements are so abundant. It is probable 
that no State in the Union has yielded more copper tools than 
this. Thereare large collections in the cabinets of the. Historical 
Society at Madison and ofthe Academy of Science at Milwaukee. 
These collections have been mainly made by Mr. F. S. Perkins. 
He claims that he has never found a copper relic in an effigy 
mound, though many have been found in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. A large majority have been plowed up in the field, some 
of them from a yery considerable depth. They are made, he 
thinks, from the copper nuggets which are found in the drift and 
from the copper taken out from the mines in Lake Superior. 
The relics sold by Mr. Perkins do not determine the point. 

The connection between the copper relics and the effigies 
seems to be quite uncertain. We have learned of one copper knife 
having been taken out of a mound at Koshkonong. The mound, 
however, was onc of a group which we have considered modern. 
All in the group are conical tumuli with steep sides and contain 
recent burials. A mound at Prairie du Chien was excavated by 
Messrs. Hall & Derby, and yielded obsidian cores, an oil stone 
scalping knife, a very beautiful spear-head, and several large 
copper beads, or rather wooden beads covered with copper. 

The exploring party under the Bureau of Ethnology, excavated 
a group two miles south of the city of Prairie du Chien, 
called the Flucke group; the group previously excavated by Hall 
& Derby. In this group, obsidian spear heads, copper beads, two 
spool-shaped copper ornaments, a copper bracelet, and a close 
coiled wire were found, the wire and bracelet supposed _to be an 
intrusive burial. The Vilas group, which we have before de- 
scribed as belonging to the effigy builders, was also excavated 
but no relics were discovered. The writer says: ‘‘the bodies had 
been removed for a general burial at some other place.” 

These relics we have spoken of as being -oldersthan many 
others, but as probably not belonging to the effigy builders. This 
uncertainty in reference to the copper relics having belonged to 
the effigy builders is increased by the fact that copper relics have 
been found in cliffs; many miles distant from any groups of 
effigies. The linc which bounds the habitat of the effigy builders. 
is found somewhere in the neighborhood of the Fox River. Nearly 
allthe mounds north of this river are conical tumuli and not effigies, 
Copper relics have been found near New London 40 miles south 
of this river, and near Embarass 30 miles still farther north. These 
finds are interesting for they show that the later Indians were in 
the habit of using and: hiding copper-impléments. The find’at 
New. London was that of a nest of copper tools hidden away ina 
ledge of rocks. The rocks were of ‘lime stone and there were 
crevices in. the ledge which formed pockets; the nest was in one 
of these pockets: The find at Embarass was different. Here the 
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nest was deposited in the sand in the midst.of some pine barrens. 
The nest consisted of three knives which seem to have been used 
and which have quite a modern appearance to them. The find 
was made by Mr. A. Willmarth, of Embarass, and the relics are 
still in his possession. 

4. As to the connection of the effigy builders with the ancient 
mines, there is the same uncertainty. There are no effigies on 
the bank of Lake Superior. The nearest effigy is at Wausau on 
the Wisconsin River or Trempeleau on the Mississippi River, a 
distance from the south shore of Lake Superior of at least 60 
miles. It would seem from this circumstance that the region 
about Lake Superior had been from time immemorial occupied 
in about the same way as since the historic period. The Ottawas 
and the Chippewas are known to have held this region for a long 
time and though the Illinois, Kickapoos, Miamis, were permitted 
to make temporary villages on the banks, and establish trade 
with the French who at an early time resorted there, yet the region 
was held by the origina! people. The Sioux undertook to drive 
them away but were not able to get possession. For a long time 
the region was the battle ground between the two great races, the 
Dakotas and the Algonquins. The Algonquins held it. They 
told Champlain that there were mines on the banks of the lake 
and he located mines on his first map but placed them near Green 
Bay instead of on the bank of Lake Superior, owing to his want 
of acquaintance with the geography of the region. The discovery 
of the mines did not occur, however, until 1848. At the time of the 
discovery wooden bowls for bailing water, wooden shovels for 
throwing out the debris, wooden levels and props for raising and 
supporting the mass of copper, and wooden ladders for ascending 
and descending the pits were found, These would indicate that 
a civilized race once worked the mines, It is not at all certain 
but that the French left the relics discoveredthere. Mr. J.W. Foster 
speaks of the high antiquity of the mine and says the trenches 
and pits were filled even with the surrounding surface; that fine 
washed clay enveloping half decayed leaves and the bones of quad- 
rupeds such as the bear and deer, indicated the slow accumulation 
of years rather than a deposit resulting from a torrent of water; 
and that upon the piles of rubbish were found trees growing which 
differed in no degree in size and character from those growing in 
the adjacent forest. He mentions the fact, however, that Mr. J. 
O. Knapp, who first discovered the ancient mines, found a place 
where the miners had left a portion of the vein stone to prop the 
hanging wall. He found also an artificial depression 26 feet deep 
filled with clay and a matted mass of vegetable mould. At a depth 
of 18 feet he came to a mass of native copper, 10 feet long, 3 feet 
wide, and nearly 2 feet thick, weighing over 6 tons. It was found 
to rest on billets of oak, supported by sleepers of the same mate- 
rial. The ancient miners had evidently raised it about 5 feet and 
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then abandoned the work. The wood was nearly decomposed, 
but the earth was so firmly packed about it, as to support the mass 
of copper.. Other mines have been discovered. At one place a 
series of pits, some of which were 14 feet deep, and in one of the 
pits a wooden bowl. A large number of ancient hammers have 
‘been taken out from the mines. Mr. Foster says they would ex- 
-ceed ten cart loads. Charcoal was found lying on the surface of the 
rock showing that fire had been used, The conclusion of Mr. Fos- 
ter is that the Mound Builders and the copper mines must be con- 
nected. The copper found in the mounds all the way from Wis- 
-consin to the Gulf Coast, and the number of relics, is:too great to 
suppose that they were all derived from the boulder drift.. Their 
wide distribution is evidence of an extensive commerce. This, 
however, does not prove that the effigy builders were the miners. 
The connection between the ancient mines and the mounds to the 
east and to the west is as direct as that between the mines and 
the effigies of the south. There is a water communication by 
way of Lake Superior with all the lakes to the east. And the 
portages from Lake Superior to the rivers which flow to the west, 
are not so long as to those which flow to the south. On the sup- 
position that the Winnebagoes erected the effigy mounds we 
should expect few copper relics to be found in them. They were 
a branch of the Dakotas or Sioux and the Sioux seem to have 
been excluded from the mines. The Algonquins seem to have 
had access to the mines but the Dakotas were excluded. It isa 
noticeable fact that copper relics are much more numerous on the 
east side of the Mississippi River Algonquin territory as it was, 
than on the west side in the Dakota country. 

As the matter stands at present, we should say that the copper 
relics of Wisconsin were left by Algonquin tribes, and the major- 
ity of them belong to a later period than the effigics. For the 
same reason, we should ascribe the ancient mining to the Algon- 
quins. We leave, however, the question open for further light. 

III. We now come to an important point, the age of the 
emblematic mound builders. | We have spoken of the different 
periods and of the different races. We are now to ask, to what 
time shall we ascribe the effigies. Ina general way we are ready 
to make the answer that they are the earliest monuments of the 
State though we do not undertake to say how early they were. 
We propose to go over the evidences as to their age and to take up 
the various points to prove that they were antecedent to other 
works but subsequent to the period of the extinct animals. 

1. The study of the topography shows that the effigies were 
built after the land had received its’ general features. The 
same distribution of forest and prairie; the same or a similar level 
of the soil; the same or a similar depth to the streams and lakes 
and the same natural products as existed when the Continent was 
discovered ‘and the region explored by the white man. There 
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could have been no great change in the forest for the same trees 
were growing upon the effigies as are indigenous to the soil.. Nor 
could there have been a very marked change in the fauna for the 
animals imitated are those which were formerly abundant here. 
Not a single extinct animal has been found with the exception 
of the much disputed elephant or mastodon effigy. Nota single 
modern animal like the horse, cow, or,sheep, has been found in 
effigy.. Everything indicates an indigenous forest and an indi- 
genous fauna. 

2. The study of village sites brings us to the same conclusion, 
The history of the State is not old, and yet the date of explora- 
tion goes back to as early a period as any part ofthe West. The 
opinion is probably well founded that the effigies were built long 
before the time of this exploration. The description of the vil- 
lages would indicate this. There were many villages scattered 
along the water courses, some of which were described by the 
Jesuit Missionaries and the other explorers. It is very remarka- 
ble that these villages were situated in the same localities where 
effigies have been since discovered. The study of the mounds 
and effigies has, however, failed to show any connection between 
the early villages and the effigies. a. The mounds and relics which 
have been discovered on the village sites are of a different class 
and show that they were built bya different people. b. The location 
is different. They are nearer the water on lower ground and are 
not so massive or so extensive. It is generally supposed that the 
corn hills and conical tumuli which are found near these various 
historic points belong to the tribes who were there at the time 
of the early explorations, but that the effigies preceded them. We 
have examined the different prehistoric works at Marquette where 
it is supposed was the village of the Mascoutens which the early 
explorer and Jesuit Father Marquette-visited; and where the 
Jesuit Allouez established the mission of St. James. We there 
followed a line of mounds which extended along the ridge which 
bounds the lake on the south side, for two or three miles, and 
found many remarkable effigies consisting of massive bears, foxes, 
and other anima!s and many long and conical mounds.* 

c. They are remote from the village and probably had no connec- 
tion with the conical tumuli which were formerly numerous on the 
village site. d. Another reason for supposing these effigies to have 
been erected before the time of the exploration, is that the tribes 
then occupying the land were only temporary fugitives from the 
Iroquois, so temporary that the mission was soon abandoned. 
There were also several tribes, and on the supposition that they 
were effigy builders we would expect a variety. of clan emblems. 
This region, however, was occupied by only one clan or at least 
presents only one general clan totem, the squirrel, the same totem 





*Secs. 22 and 27, T. 15, R. 12, Another group consisting of a deer and two bears may be found 
near the bridge on Sec, 10 and 15, T, 15, R, 12, Also on the Sugar Loaf, Sec, 35, T. 16, R. 12. 
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that prevails at Green Lake. The same is true of other localities, 
Sauk ‘City was a place where the Sacs and Foxes had a village. 
Jonathan Carver found them here, in 1780. There are at corn hills 
here. These can be seen from the depot and cover quite an area 
of ground. There are groups of effigies in the neighborhood, a 
large wild goose on the bluff on the east side of the river ; a series 
of long mounds and effigies surrounding a low place or swail as 
if it were a corral for herding animals or a place for watching wild 
animals as they grazed. This is a mile anda half west of the vil- 
lage. In the same neighborhood but several miles farther west 
is the extensive group of effigies which has been described by Dr. 
Lapham situated on Honey Creek.* 

e. There are many places where history has located Indian vil- 
lages, and near which effigies have been discovered. The author 
has examined various early maps in which the Indian villages are 
laid down and especially Farmer’s Map, and has visited the differ- 
ent localities to identify the villages which are known to have ex- 
isted and the correspondence with these of the groups of effigies. 
The following are the places where villages and effigies have been 
examined: on the Rock River, at Lake Koshkonong, at Madison 
on the Four Lakes, at Fox Lake, at Horicon, at Lake Winnebago, 
at Manitowoc, and Milwaukee. 

f. The situation of the effigies have proven to be quite different 
from that of the villages. Some of the villages are on one 
side of the lake and the effigies on another side, and even 
when on the same side somewhat remote. At Fox Lake it was 
found that the villages were on the north side but the effigies 
on the south. At Geneva, the village of Big Foot, was at 
the west end of the lake, while the effigies were upon the other 
end. At Madison the village was on the west side of Lake Men- 
dota, and the effigies on the north and south sides, At Lake 
Winnebago the effigies were upon the east and southeast of the 
lake but the villages were upon the west and north side and upon 
the island between the two rivers on the east side. The same is 
true of other places. There is a correspondence in a general way 
between the maps of the effigies and the villages, but it is only 
general. At most of the places, the totems of the later tribes 
can be distinguished from those of the earlier people. This is 
another proot of the greater antiquity of the effigies. 

3. The study of the tokens confirms the position taken. The 
successive periods of occupation are shown by the relics and the 
earth works but in many places the relics are very modern. One 
of the best places to study history in Archeology is at Lake 
Koshkonong. Here we haveat least five different periods of occu- 
pation, all of them marked on the ground. st. The period of the 
effigy builders. 2nd. The period of the mound builders who did 
not build effigies. 3rd. The period of Indian villages, Winneba- 








See Lapham’s Antiquities of Wis, Pl. XLIV, 
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goes and Foxes. 4th. The period of the trader and blacksmith. 
5th. The period of the General and his invading army. 

It is interesting to go over the ground and trace out the tokens 
of the different periods. Some of these have disappeared but the 
early inhabitants have them in mind and furnish information about 
them. The map of this lake should furnish not only the route 
of the railroad and the lines of the surveys, sectional lines, but 
should furnish the route which General Atkinson took while fol- 
lowing Black Hawk. This should be on the east side not very 
remote from the lake. In addition we should locate the Winne- 
bago village which was on this side and the place of Black Hawk’s 
encampment on Black Hawk’s Island. We should locate also the 
Winnebago village and the Fox village on the west side. One 
on the north side on Mr. Rufus Bingham’s land; the other south 
at Taylor’s Point. We should locate the trading post with its cabin. 
and old chimney and cellar which Mr. Bingham describes as in 
ruins when he first took up the land in 1839. We shouldalso 
locate the trails; one running from this old cabin, across a group 
of effigies near by, toward Madison and the Four Lakes. This 
would be the historic map. For the prehistoric, we should locate 
the cornhills which cover about 40 acres of low ground near the 
old cabin including a group of burial mounds on the bank of a 
lake in front of the farm house. We should also embrace the 
caches and long mounds situated near the cornhills and above all 
should take in the large group of very ancient effigies situated 
on a hill back of the cornhills, north and west of the trader’s cabin. 
There are four or five classes of remains on this one farm. The 

cabin, the corn hills, the 
trail, the caches, the bur- 


ial mounds, the effigies 
all indicate different pe- 
riods of occupation and 


yet all are situated near 

a modern Indian village. 

At Lee’s Point, a mile 

further east, a large quan- 

tity of old brass and 

copper, fragments of ket- 

tles with iron rivets; old 

Fig. 156.—IRON AXES ATJKOSHKO NONG, iron axes and hoes and 

other modern relics have been found. Mr. Lee has in his posses- 

sion 27 axes and hoes. [See Fig. 156.] The hoes are made like 

the axes but with the sockets turned around so as to be at right 
angles. All of them are very rude and of American make. 

&' There is a group of effigies on the west side of the lake, three 

miles south and west of Mr. Bingham’s farm. ([Fig. 157.] 

Among the effigies are two tortoises, two panthers, a battle ax, 

several long mounds and about 1oo conical mounds. This group 
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is on high ground and overlooks the lake in all directions. 
A group of effigies and long mounds may be seen on a ridge 
three miles north from Mr. Bingham’s consisting of a line 
of long mounds and effigies. It is situated on a sightly spot 
overlooking the lake though distant from it at least two miles. The 














Fig. 157.—EFFIGIES AT LAKE KOSHKONONG, 





region around this lake furnishes conclusive proof that the effigies 
were older than the Indian villages and were not built by the 
tribes who erected the tumuli and who dwelt here at the time 
that history began. 

4. Another evidence of antiquity of the effigies is found in 
their weather-worn appearance. This is not always apparent, for 
there are effigies which are well preserved. These are however, 
generally found in the forests and in places where there would 
be very little wear from the elements. There is a difference in 
the effigies, some of them seem to be older than others, even con- 
veying the impression at times that there were different periods 
among the effigy builders. Still the wear of the elements upon 
the effigies must have been much greater than upon the con- 
ical mounds, and more upon them than upon the corn hills, 
making the effigies appear as the oldest of all, showing that three 
different periods were occupied by these three different classes 
of works. A good illustration of this can be found at Mud Lake, 
ten miles north of Aztalan. The writer, in.company with Mr. 
Terry of Lake Mills at one time visited this place. It is remote 
from settlements and is said to have been a favorite place with 
the Indians long after the rest of the country was deserted by 
them. There are two groups of mounds here, one on the 
south side of the Crawfish River composed of small conical 
mounds with a large number ofcorn hills surrounding them, the 
other on the north side of the river composed of large flat 
mounds surrounding an enclosure and a few effigies in the woods 
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close by associated with them. The appearance of the conical 
mounds and corn hills indicated that they were very recent. They 
were very fresh, having no signs of being worn, but that of the 
other group was as if very old. 

Some of the conical mounds were surrounded by rings looking 
as if they had been formed by persons dancing around the 
mound and beating down the ground. This contrast between 
the appearance of the effigies and the corn hills, is much greater 
than that between the effigies and the garden beds. There is a 
series of garden beds near Sextonville in Richland Co., which has 
nearly disappeared. They are situated on a side hill which slopes 
to the west, and are nearly 300 ft, long. Within a mile of these, 
the writer discovered a large group of long mounds and conical 
mounds arranged as if there had been a battle field and a burying 
place for the dead after battle. Not far from this so-called battle- 
field are a number of effigies. The effigies and conical mounds 
in this case seem to to much better preserved than the garden 
beds. The writer has also discovered near Mayville a plat of 
garden beds, and surrounding the plat, an immense effigy of a 
serpent, the serpent being made from a natural ridge. Both pre- 
sented evidences of age. 

5. Another proof consists in the fact that the corn hills and 
garden beds, and in some cases the conical tumuli are placed on 
the top of the effigies showing that the later people had no re- 
gard for the sacred character of the totems which the earlier 
races had oon Dr. Lapham has referred to this and 


| given several instances where it oc- 
WORES : : 
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curs, There is force in what he says. 

maemeame The effigies at Milwaukee are illus- 

trations of the point. The effigies 

here are mainly of two kinds, the 

coon and panther, and were prob- 

ably built as clan emblems. They 

were situated on all the high points 

and at the edges of the bluffs in va- 

rious parts of the city. There were 

groups in the first ward near the cor- 

ner of Johnson and Main streets; 

[See Fig. 158.] in the third ward 

= between the fifth and sixth, at the 
Fig. 158—EFFIGIES AT MILWAUKEE, junction of Walnut street; in the 
fifth ward; [Compare also with Figs. 101, 134, 135.] Inthe ‘eleventh 
ward near Bayview; on the Kinnikinnick and near Forest Home 
Cemetery. There were also intaglio effigies near the cemetery, 
and five excavated effigies, intaglio effigies as they are called, in 
one group at Indian Prairie, five miles north of the city. Corn 
fields and garden beds were found in two or three localities, but 
in each place extended over the effigies; in one case they had 
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nearly obliterated the animal shape. It would seem from this 
that the effigy builders had previously occupied the region and 
had built the clan emblems on the hill top to show their right 
of possession, and had placed the prey gods in the shape of in- 
taglio effigies as defences for their own fields, but that other races 
had come in after them and had ruthlessly covered these effigies 
with their corn hills. Dr. Lapham refers to one case where the 
corn hills were built over the effigies and where a recent grave 
of an Indian had been placed on the summit of an effigy, We 
have discovered effigies with conical mounds built upon them; 
the mound evidently having been placed there since the effigy 
was erected. One such case was found near Belmont, west 
of Platteville. There are also many other cases of the same 
kind in the state. 

6. The last evidence of the antiquity of the effigy builders is 
found in the fact that no effigy of modern animals has been found 
in them. They are in the shape of animals which formerly ex- 
isted here; bears, buffalo, squirrels, foxes beavers, panthers, 
turtles, being the most common. No extinct animal has been 
found represented by the effigies. The so-called elephant effigy 
would be regarded by some as an exception to this, and evi- 
dence has been presented by it to prove the effigy builders to be 
contemporaneous with the mastodon, but there is so much un- 
certainty in relation to this mound that we have to reject it. 
We should say that the effigy builders were subsequent to the 
mastodon but preceded the advent of the white man. The animals 
which they represent are such as were common among the for- 
ests of the West; no modern animal is represented by them. In 
this respect they differ from the pipes. There are ppes which 
have modern animals upon them and give evidences of having 
been made after the advent of the white men. The moulded 
earthworks of Wisconsin resemble the pipes in that they have 
so many animal figures and represent the animals in many dif- 
ferent attitudes, but they differ from the pipes in that they con- 
tain no foreign animal so far as we can discover and imitate noth- 
ing that was introduced by the white man. We place them all 
before the time of the discovery. 
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THE ORPHAN MYTH. 


THE DHEGIHA LANGUAGE. III. 


1. The adventure of the Orphan as a Rabbit. In this shape, 
the Orphan went to a village of his foes. The people pretended 
to be very glad to see him, and conducted him to the chiefs, 
(probably the assembly lodge.) Then they surrounded him and 
asked him to dance. They made a song, in which they tried to 
ridicule him, At the end of the dance, the Orphan struck four 
of the chiefs, fracturing their skulls, The enraged villagers were 
thrown into confusion by the sudden attack, but they endeavored 
to catch the murderer. He escaped, however, owing to his 
small size, by passing between two of the people. He fled home- 
ward, pursued by the angry multitude. Reaching home he 
asked his grandmother for a piece of metal. She gave him a 
piece of iron which belonged to her hide-scraper. By means of 
his magic art he made this increase in size as he threw it, and it 
covered the lodge just as the people reached it. Thus were the 
villagers disappointed in getting him into their power, 

2 and 3. Zhe Orphan and the Water Monster—There are two 
versions of this myth. Mrs. La Fléche he said that parts of it 
were of French origin: this includes the gun, paper, powder, shot, 
sword, table, and the white man’s food for the marriage feast. 
But she agreed with the Ponkas and several Omahas in consider- 
ing the rest of the myth as of native origin. The Orphan was 
a poor lad, who found a mysterious writing, then a weapon which 
killed all kinds of game. By-and by, he exchanged this weapon 
for two wonderful dogs anda magic sword. One version names 
the dogs, Walks-along-the-stream and Breaks-iron-by-biting; 
but an Omaha and the Ponkas called the first dog, Shivers-stones- 
by-biting. By the aid of his dogs and sword, the Orphan res- 
cued a chief's daughter, who had been exposed on the lake shore 
to the attacks of a water monster, The first day, he cut off one 
head , the second day, two; the third day, three; and the fourth 
day, one. (Four and seven are the mystic numbers.) The hero 
kept the seven tongues of the monster, but left the heads on the 
shore. A black man found the heads, and so claimed that he had 
been the rescuer ofthe girl. The chief promised him his daughter 
in marriage, and preparations were made for that event. Just in 
time, however, the Orphan appeared and exposed the deceit of 
the black man, who was burnt alive. Then the Orphan married 
the chief's daughter. 

4. There are three versions ofthe myth of the Orphan and the 
Buffalo-woman.—The Orphan, who had lost both parents, dwelt 
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with his sister and her husband. They did not treat him kindly, 
and at last he was almost starved. One day, when he was left alone 
in the lodge, a beautiful woman appeared suddenly, and in spite 
of his remonstrances she cut off the best slices of the meat which 
was hanging up, and gave them him to eat. This she did four 
times. To his great surprise, the meat returned to its original 
size through her magic power, as she was a Buffalo-woman. 
After her departure, the Orphan followed her trail, but did not 
overtake her till late in the day. She gave him a tiny bowl 
(about two inches in diameter) full of pounded buffalo meat, 
all of which he could not devour, as it never diminished in quan- 
tity. When he desisted, she took the bowl, and devoured all the 
meat at one swallow. Night came, and the man slept soundly. 
On awaking he found himself alone on the prairie. He followed 
the woman’s trail as before, and overtook her when it was near 
sunset. Similar occurrences are recorded of the second, third, 
and fourth days. The myth then tells how Ictinike stole the 
son of this Buffalo-woman from her, and how the Buffalo-calf 
escaped and found his mother. When the Orphan came in sight 
on the bluff, his wife went to meet him, and in a secret interview 
she told him how to distinguish her from another Buffalo-woman 
who closely resembled her. In like manner the Orphan was en- 
abled to recognize his son, the Buffalo-calf. Had he failed to 
identify them, the Orphan would have been killed by the Buffalo 
people. 

5. The second version of this myth gives the address which the 
Orphan made to the Birds when he asked them to punish his 
sister and her husband by devouring the corn, etc. The Buffalo- 
woman gave birth to two calves, instead of one, as in the other 
versions. After the Orphan had reached the Buffalo village, he, 
had to tell which of four white cows was his wife. The Buffaloes 
fled from the Orphan, rising by means of their wings to the 
upper world. But the Orphan overtook them. Then they crossed 
the Great Water up there, but even then he caught up with them. 
After recrossing it, they returned to this world. 

6. The third version tells what obstacles the Orphan encount- 
ered in pursuing his wife. The first day he crossed a great river 
at one stride, after calling on his wife’s name and closing his eyes. 
The next day he crossed a canon that was almost bottomless. 
The third day he crossed a tract of land covered with sharp 
thorns. The fourth day he stepped from this world to the upper 
one. Then the contest was abandoned, and he took his wife 
and ‘child to his sister’s lodge. He found that the cruel pair 
were very poor, and nearly dead from starvation, as the birds 
had eaten the corn, and the man had not been able to kill the 
animals. Henceforth there was a change for the better: the game 
returned, and the sister and husband were kind to the Orphan 
and his family. 
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7, The man who had two wives, a Corn-woman and a Buffalo- 
woman, was one day abandoned by them. That part of the 
myth telling of the subsequent adventures of the Corn-woman 
was not gained, The man pursued the Buffalo-woman, and came 
in sight of a teat in which she and her son were staying. The 
woman gave her husband a small quantity of dried buffalo meat 
in a bowl, and a tiny bowl in which the water barely spread over 
the bottom. Yet he was not able to empty the bowl after much 
effort. The woman soon swallowed their contents. The next 
morning, the husband found that the tent and its other occu- 
pants had disappeared. He overtook them again towards night, 
and before he went to sleep, he took the precaution to tie his 
wife's feet to one of his own. In spite of this she managed to 
escape without arousing him. The next day he reached a stream 
which he knew they would cross. He heard them moving in 
the water. He took a plume from his hair, and blew it across 
the stream. Lo, he himself became that plume, and reached the 
other shore in advance of his wife and child! 

The Buffalo village was soon reached. Then there were several 
contests between the man and his wife’s mother, with the under- 
standing that if she won, he must lose his life. He went into 
the sweat-lodge with the old Buffalo-woman, and came out shiv- 
ering, when she fainted from the heat! He distinguished his 
wife from all her sisters, and his sons from all the Buffalo-calves. 
He ran a race with his mother-in-law, and though he fell asleep 
at a distance, she returned to the village before him, he awoke 
just in time to blow his plume and alight in his lodge as the old 
woman called for her spear to kill him! Hecontended with her 
in swinging, and in spite of her trick, he was not killed by the 
fall from his swing. The myth, as gained, ends with the man’s 
killing his wife’s mother. 

J. Owen Dorsey. 


Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. Jan. 14, 1887. 
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TRADITIONS AND HISTORY OF THE PUGET SOUND 
INDIANS. 


Their Own Account of their Origin and History—They believe 
thatall except the Chemakums, were created where they now are, 
and also that nearly all other tribes and nations were created 
where they now live. They have no reliable knowledge of their 
own history earlier than the recollections of the oldest Indian. 
Even in obtaining their names for various articles, I have often 
found that persons of twenty to twenty-five years, do not know 
their names for stone arrow-heads, axes, chisels, anchors, rain 
stones, and the like, which went out of use soon after the com- 
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ing of the whites. This shows how quickly the past is forgotten 
by them. 

I give the following stories, in which I presume there are more 
less grains of truth, most of which were written for me by a 
Twana school boy, as they were told him by his father, and 
which are about all I have learned from them about their 
history. 

The Quinaicltand Quilcene Indtans.—‘ While the Quilcene Indi- 
ans were at peace in their habitations, a girl went out and looked 
into a house and saw many of their enemies (in her mind) getting 
ready to go into every house of the Quilcenes. She returned 
and told her master’s family, but they would not believe her, The 
same day a boy went to get some water; when he looked into 
the water he saw some shadows, which were smiling, and these 
were the Quinaielt Indians. So he went home in haste to tell 
his parents, but they would not believe him. The girl took one 
of her master’s sons and hid inthe woods. Hence these Indians 
were not afraid, and so were all killed except the girl, the little 
boy, and one man, for the Quinaielt Indians went into every 
house and slew the Quilcenes. One man took his small babe 
and ran away. His enemies pursued him, and when he saw that 
they were about to overtake him, he laid down his child and 
began to swim across the bay. The Quinaielt Indians knew that 
they could not swim after the man, so they took his child and 
cut it in pieces. When the girl came back, she found her mas- 
ter dead, because he would not believe her.” 

The Victoria Indians and Two Families —“Two families were tra- 
veling together and at night they lodged. While they were there 
some one shot from the woods, and when they looked they saw 
some Indians. One family went off as fast as it could, but the 
other had left their child near alog.. The Victoria Indians took 
him, but his father got ready and fired at them, and they restored 
the child. My tather thought that if they should shoot at their 
enemies, they would think them brave and be afraid. The child 
that was taken captive is, still living, and the daughter of the 
brave is also alive.” 

The Quinaielt Indians Again—“ After the battle the Quilcenes 
went out to search for their enemies, whom at last they found. 
Then they made a great shelf over their own beds. Their 
enemies came and were placed under the shelf, and one of them 
took a wife of the daughters of the Quilcenes. After a long time 
they laid themselves down on their beds, and the Quilcenes cut 
the ropes which held up the shelf. It fell down on the heads of 
the Quinaielt Indians and none of them escaped. 

Once the Quilcenes bored some holes in the bottom of their 
canoes, as their enemies came to see them. As they went home 
the Quilcenes started to take them across the bay. When they 
were in the middle of the bay, they took out the sticks, and the 
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water came into the canoes and filled them. The Quinaielt In- 
dians were drowned, but the Quilcenes were not drowned, be- 
cause their neighbors went to them and helped them. So the 
Quilcenes prevailed over their enemies, and there was peace.” 

Story of Another Family—“There was a man with his wife 
and children, One woman who was very fair, was walking with 
a babe and some boys and girls. This was the daughter of a sick 
man, but when she came home, she found some other Indians 
slaying the family, and her father was killed. These took hold 
of her; one wanted her. another wanted her, and all wanted her, 
and so they killed her, and none had her. The man’s wife dug 
deep in the ground, put one of her daughters there and covered 
her over, She did also the same for herself, and another person 
climbed a tree, and none saw her;so three were left alive. The 
man was sick, and yet they showed him no mercy.” 

A Fight with Grissly Bear or Panther—“A long time ago a 
man came to the Canal to marry a wife. He found onc and gave 
some things to her father. The womanloved the man, but her 
father did not like his son-in-law, but threw the things away, 
which the man gave him; hence the man went home. After a 
while the woman and some others went to gather berries. My 
mother’s mother was among them. The woman had a compan- 
ion; and the two went away from their comrades, where they saw 
the bear, but they did not fear it; they simply talked about it and 
made fun. The bear went off, but after a time they saw it again, 
when they talked just as at first. The bear went around the wo- 
man who had wished to marry the man; and suddenly jumped at 
her. The other woman went to help her, but soon received some 
wounds, so that she left, and went to tell her other comrades, 
while this woman kept fighting with the bear. Poor woman. She 
called aloud to her companions to help her, but they ran home 
to tell the news. She was soon killed; but her friends told her 
parents, and that night very many people gathered together with 
spears, arrows and knives to fight the bear. When they reached 
the place they told the woman’s parents to stand on a fallen tree, so 
that they would be safe. Then they surrounded the bear and had a 
great fight. They shot the bear, and wounded her on each side, 
but after awhile she ran away, and they ran after her. But after 
a time they had no more arrows or spears, with the exception of 
two or three young men, who still followed her. When they 
reached a muddy place, the bear stood on her hind legs and 
danced. The young men became’ frightened and ran back. 
When they looked at the dead woman they found very many 
wounds in her.” 

Thus far I have given the stories just as they were written for 
me by the school boy, A. P. Peterson. The last one I presume 
is true in the main; as I have heard it from several parties, al- 
though I think the animal must have been a panther rather than 
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a bear, as the grizzly bear does not live near here, while panth- 
ers are the most ferocious animal in the region, and the Indians 
fear them. 

The Twanas relate that a long time ago they were camped in 
a scattered condition on Hood's Canal, nearly ten miles south of 
Seabeck. The Clallams came and killed those furtherest north, 
and took four or five girls captive. Those further south were 
afiaid, and some wished to flee, but others said no. The Clal- 
lams however did not come to them, but returned. 

Again I add some war stories as written for me by A. P. Peter- 
son. “For some cause the Quilcenes and Skokomish Indians 
got mad with each other, and got ready for battle. I do not 
know all about it, but my father tells a part of it. The Quilcenes 
were in a canoe going home with my mother, whom they took 
from my father, when my father took his gun, and would have 
killed all of them, if some one had not taken the gun away from 
where it was pointing, and it shot off another way. The Kolsids 
then went home, and they became friends again.” Thus what 
was called war ended without any bloodshed. 

The following traditions have also been related to me, which 
may‘ have a few grains of truth in them for a foundation. A long 
time ago a large number of Indians came up Hood’s Canal, and 
landed near the Eneti, on the beach, west of the mouth of the 
Skokomish river, instead of going up the river, as they were not 
acquainted with the country. The Twanas were camped on the 
Skokomish river, about four miles above its mouth. Their ene- 
mies intended to surprise them, and so conquer them, but owing 
to their ignorance of the country, they proceeded to march 
overland to where the Twanas were camped, and consequently 
fell into a great swamp, which still exists and is considered im- 
passable. Here they stuck and could not get out, until at last 
they were stung to death by multitudes of mosquitoes. Tradi- 
tion also says that long afterwards, some of the Twanas visited the 
place, and saw the bones, bows, arrows. and spear-heads of their 
enemies, which still remained there. 

The Twanas also say that many years ago, perhaps eighty or 
a hundred, nearly all the Indians on the Sound leagued together 
to fight the Indians of British Columbia. This league included 
the Twanas, Squaksons, Chemakeums, Clallams, Snohomish, 
Puyallup, Nisqually, and Skagit Indians, who went in hundreds 
of canoes, and with thousands of warriors. They intended to 
surprise their enemies. When near Victoria they however met 
a large number of the Northern Indians in canoes, but they were 
many less in number than the Sound Indians, The Sound 
Indians urged the others to fight, but they did not wish to do so, 
and only consented after a large amount of urging. The battle 
continued all day, when the Sound Indians were defeated with 
great slaughter, the British Columbia Indians being by far the 
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best fighters. Only a few of the defeated Indians ever lived to 
return; in some cases only three or four of a tribe. One or two 
are reported as having escaped by swimming and having swam 
for a long time, they reached a floating tree, upon which they 
remained for nearly a month, without clothes or food, and yet 
they did not perish. At last they drifted to land on the southern 
side of the Straits, and so returned home. 

History by the Whites —Dr. Gibbs in Vol. I Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, has probably given the most correct 
history extant of the early visits of the whites to this region, 
of which I make a short synopsis. The first visit of which we 
have any knowledge was in: 1789 by Captain Kendrick of the 
Washington, or in 1790 by Lieutenant Quimper, Spanish, in the 
Princess Royal. They came as far as Dungeness. The Indians 
thought it was Dokibatl, the Great Deity ofthe Puget Sound In- 
dians, as they knew nothing of the white men. Accordingly when 
they visited the ship they painted their faces and prepared them- 
selves as for a tamahnous. Capt. Kendrick went as far as the 
entrance to Admiralty Inlet. Two other vessels came a year or 
a year and a half later, but they did not go above Port Discovery. 
In 1792 Vancouver came, who gives the first account extant 
of these Indians. He visited all of the Indians on the Sound, and 
gave names to the various places, most of which remain until the 
present time. The people did not scem surprised at his expedi- 
tion. With one exception, there was no hostile demonstration, 
and owing to precaution, all trouble in this case was avoided. 
After these early explorers, in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, the Hudson’s Bay Company came, and the greater part 
of the intercourse of these Indians with the whites was with that 
Company, until about 1850. They had one trading post of the 
Indians herein described, on the Jand, at Fort Nisqually, near the 
southeast part of the Sound, and one a little north of Washington 
Territory, at Victoria, in British Columbia. 

During the past thirty-five years the Americans have supplant- 
ed the British traders. They have erected saw mills, built stores 
and towns, and cultivated farms in the midst of these Indians. 
Our loggers have entered their woods, and our fishermen their 
waters. Our ships and steamers have frequented their shores. 
They have broken up their seclusion, and have introduced the 
habits, virtues, and vices of the white man. 

Vancouver gave the name to Hood’s Canal, or Hood's Chan- 
nel, as he called it, after Lord Hood. There is also a tradition 
among the Twanas Clallams, (and I see no reason to doubt its 
truth, for I have heard it likewise from the oldest white inhabit- 
ants), that long ago,—how long is not known,—a person named 
Captain Hood, excited the enmity of a Clallam Indian, who fol- 
lowed him closely, yet secretly, in order to take his life. Hood 
seems to have been aware of this intent, and one night when he 
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encamped on Hood's spit, six miles above Seabeck, stationed two 
men to,guard him. They, however, all fell asleep, whereupon 
the Indian stole up, killed him, and fled to the other side of the 
Canal. A bare place, which the Indian is said to have ascended 
in order to look out for possible pursuers, has been pointed out 
to me by one of the older Indians. When I asked this Indian 
why that Indian killed Captain Hood he replied, “Because he was 
a fool.” The Clallams call the name of the place where Hood 
was _ killed, ilwi-a-né-ta, a corruption they say of the words, 
white man, and the name of the murderer was Kwainaks. It is 
a common belief among the whites, that both the Canal and Spit 
were named because of this event, but after some investigation, 
and a little newspaper discussion, I think that the Canal was 
named, as Vancouver's voyages say after his officer of that name, 
but as he makes no mention of the death of that person, probably 
at a later day, another person by that name was murdered as just 
related, on account of which the spit before mentioned was named 
Hood’s Spit. Vancouver also named Puget Sound from one of 
his officers Lieut. Puget. , 

Treaties—December 26, 1854, a treaty was made at Medicine 
Creek by Gov. I. I. Stevens, who represented the United States, 
and a few associates, with the Puyallup, Nisqually, and Squak- 
son Indians, together with a few small, associate tribes. By the 
terms of this, three reservations were set apart for the use of these 
Indians, the Puyallup reservation, at the mouth of the Puyallup 
River, the Nisqually reservation, about six miles above the mouth 
of the Nisqually River, and the Squakson reservation, consisting 
of the Squakson Island. 

The Puyallup reservation now consists of 18,062 acres, and is 
the most valuable reservation on Puget Sound, as it consists 
mainly of rich bottom land, adjoining Tacoma, the terminus of the 
North Pacific Railroad, In 1886 these lands were patented to 
the Indians in severalty. The school for the benefit of the In- 
dians belonging to this treaty is situated here, their physician and 
other employees reside here, and it is now the headquarters for 
the agent of all the Upper Sound Indians. 

The Nisqually reservation consists of 4.717 acres, which in 
1884 were patented to these Indians in severalty. 

The Squakson reservation consists of 1,494 acres, all of which 
is timbered land, not far above the level of the sea, and a large 
share of it may be called second class land. In 1874 these lands 
were patented to these Indians in severalty. 

January 22, 1855, at Point Elliot, a treaty was made with the 
Duwamish, Etakmur, Samish, Skagit, Lummi, Snohomish, Suk- 
wamish, Swinomish and Port Madison Indians. By it, four res- 
ervations were set a part for their use. The Tulalip or Snohom- 
ish reservation comprises 22,490 acres. Here is the school, the 
residence of the agent and most of the other employees. In 1885 
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and 1886 these Indians received patents for their lands—most 
of which is second quality land. 

The Swinomish reservation consists of 7,170 acres. About five 
hundred acres of this is first quality, tide marsh land, The rest 
is gravelly and upland, and very poor. 

The Lummi reservation lies at the mouth of the’ Nooksack 
River, not far from the northern boundary of Washington Terri- 
tory, and comprises 12,312 acres—for which the Indians received 
patents in 1884. More than half of this land is very valuable— 
first quality. 

The Port Madison reservation lies on the opposite side of the 
bay from the town of Port Madison. There are 7,284 acres in it. 
It is mostly land of a poor quality. 

The treaty of Point No Point was made January 26, 1855, with 
the three tribes of Chemakums, Clallams, and Twanas. By it, 
but one reservation was set a part for the Indians,—the Skokom- 
ish consisting of 4,987 acres—three fifths of which is number one 
bottom land, and the rest is hilly and gravelly. 

By orders of the President the Muckleshoot reservation was 
set apart for the benefit of the Muckleshoot Indians, January 20, 
1857, and April 9, 1874. This reservation consists of 3,367 acres, 
on White River, a branch of the Duwamish, and attached to the 
Tulalip Agency. The land is good bottom land. 

An attempt was made by Gov. Stevens in February, 1855, to 
negotiate a treaty with several tribes of Indians on and adjoining 
the Chehalis River, consisting of the Cowlitz, Upper Chehalis, 
Satsop, Lower Chehalis, Chenooks, Quinaielts, and Queets, but 
it was a failure, and consequently no reservation was given them 
by treaty. By an order from the Secretary of the Interior dated 
July 8, 1864, the Chehalis reservation was set apart for the bene- 
fit of the Upper Chehalis Indians. This consists of 4,225 acres, 
is situated on the Chehalis River, at the mouth of Black River 
and is attached to the Nisqually Agency. About one fourth ofthis 
reservation is number one bottom land—most of the rest is'grav- 
elly upland, and not good for much except pasture. 

Indian War.—In 1855 and 1856, soon after the treaties just 
mentioned were made, but before they were ratified, the Yakama 
war occurred, which was the most widespread Indian war that 
ever devastated the North Pacific coast. It extended from South- 
ern Oregon, about Rogue river to the Yakamas on the north, 
and from Puget Sound on the west to the Burnt river and the 
Grand Rounde Valley in Eastern Oregon. A part of the Indians 
on Puget Sound were engaged in it, mainly those living around 
Olympia, Steilacoom, Tacoma and Seattle, namely the Squaksons, 
Nisquallies, Puyallups and Duwamish Indians. The other tribes 
on the Sound did not engage in the war, and people lived among 
the Twanas in safety during the whole of the time. The country 
around Tacoma and Seattle was devastated, to what amount I 
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cannot learn, but in 1886, bills for damages by the people of King 
County alone—around Seattle—remained unpaid at Washington 
to the amount $50,666.81. Volunteers were raised and the In- 
dians subdued. Before the war closed, a number of Northern 
Indians came from British Columbia to engage in it. They com- 
mitted depredations near Steilacoom, and then started to return, 
but were overtaken by a United States war vessel under Com- 
mander S. Swartout at Port Gamble. The Indians numbered 
117 fighting men, and after several offers of peace if they would 
leave the Sound, which they rejected, they were attacked and 
completely conquered, with twenty-seven-killed. This was the 
closing act of the drama. 

The treaty with the Nisqually and Puyallup Indians was rati- 
fied soon after it was made, but the other two treaties were not 
ratified for four years. Soon after the ratification of each, the 
United States began to fulfill her part, and consequently sent 
agents, employees, which usually consisted of a farmer, physi- 
cian, blacksmith, carpenter, and school-teachers, together with 
annuity goods to the Indians. By limitation, these treaties ex- 
pired after twenty years, and the Indians could demand nothing 
turther of the Government; still while a number of the employees 
were discharged, an agent, physician and school employees have 
been retained to the present time. Most of the time, until 1881 
there were three agents, each one of whom had charge of the 
Indians, represented by one treaty. In 1881 they were all con- 
solidated under one agent, with head quarters at the Snohomish 
reservation, fhough the Indians were allowed to reside at their 
several homes. The next year this agency was divided into two, 
one agent to have charge of the Snohomish, Swinomish, Lum- 
mi, Port Madison and Muckleshoot Reservations, with head- 
quarters at the first named, and the other with head-quarters at 
Puyallup, to have charge of the Nisqually, Puyallup, Squakson, 
Chehalis, and Skokomish reservations. The principal schools, 
boarding and industrial, have been at the Snohomish, Puyallup, 
Skokomish and Chehalis reservations, with a day school at Dun- 
geniss among the Clallams, Religiously the Indians on the 
Snohomish, Swinomish, Lummi, Port Madison and Muckleshoot 
reservations have been under the instructions of the Catholics for 
about thirty years, the Puyallups, Nisqually and Upper Chehalis 
Indians have been chiefly under the teachings of the Presbyteri- 
ans for fifteen or twenty years, with some from the Catholics, and 
the Clallams, Squaksons and Twanas, chiefly under the Congrega- 
tionalists for the past fifteen years. 





QUARTZ WORKERS OF LITTE FALLS. 


Correspondence. 


QUARTZ-WORKERS OF LITTLE FALLS. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: ‘ 


Much has been written in regard to the ancient quartz-workers 
of Little Falls, Minnesota, or rather regarding their handiwork. 
Some of the authorities make it appear as if hundreds of quartz 
implements were found at this point, and that they are pre-glacial. 

The present writer has visited that vicinity three times since 1881, 
and spent many hours during each visit searching for evidence con- 
cerning the chips, implements, etc. found there. The implements 
thus obtained are us follows, viz: one small war arrow-head and 
two notched-base arrow-heads, all made of quartz, seven chert 
arrow-heads, two stone ornaments, and a very small grooved stone 
axe. As far as is certainly known, only one other quartz imple- 
ment (an arrow-head) has been found in that neighborhood. On 
the west side of the river a few nut-holders, or so-called anvils, have 
been discovered. 

The sandy plain upon which Little Falls is situated is about one 
mile in width, and from 30 to 40 feet in height above the river. 
Directly opposite there is a narrow terrace, which is much lower. 
In the river at the falls the quartz is found between the strata of 
slate. The east terrace overlooking the falls is some 28 feet in 
height. Directly abreast of the falls there is a point which is sev- 
eral feet below the general level and not far removed from the bed- 
rock. Here are exposed quartz chips, slate, disintegrated quartz, 
and gravel, all inter-mixed. The river has at some time in the past 
swept the sand off this point and left the mixture which now pre- 
sents itself. At the same level, 200 feet further up the river, there 
is an exposure of gravel and boulders, but in the undisturbed stratum 
there is not a piece of quartz to be found. Beneath the latter and 
resting upon the bed-rock (quartz and slate) is a stratum of drift- 
boulders with broken masses of slate and quartz, of various sizes 
and shapes. Some of these masses are water-worn, while the major 
portion of them, seemingly, were merely broken from the bed-rock 
and not carried very far. Above the former there is a stratum of 
fine sand and small water-worn gravel, with little or no loam above. 
Upon and within this stratum many quartz chips are found, but 
they do not show the least evidence of attrition. At the mill in the 
upper part of town, where there is a perpendicular cut through this 
layer of sand, the quartz chips extend downwards to the depth of 
from three to five feet. These have undoubtedly worked down 
from the surface in the course of time. Wherever the surface is 
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undisturbed within two or three hundred yards east of the river, 
many of these chips may be found just beneath, and, in some in- 
stances, quantities of them. Chert chips and broken pottery are 
also found. 

Above the mill there are several mounds and embankments of 
the period of the Mound Builders. Half way from the mill to the 
main rapids there were formerly several circular depressions, which 
were made by modern Indians, and are similar to the dirt-lodges 
of Sitting Goose, which were just north of Redfield, Dakota. A 
tepee or tent would be stretched over each circle. 


Opposite to and above the falls, on the west side, the evidences 
of the quartz-workers are much more numerous. The top soil is 
black sandy loam but there are occasional spots that are almost 
wholly sand. Just beneath the surface there are large quantities 
of quartz chips and burned stones. Broken pottery and chert chips 
are more common than on the east side, and may be found in nearly 
any wash or on the ploughed land. Just beneath the surface at 
several different points along the river there are also fire-places. 
They are only brought to light by the caving away of the bank, 
and for the most part consist of a slight hollow which is reddened 
by fire and contains ashes, charcoal, and stones that have been dis- 
colored and broken by the action of heat. Some of these fire-places 
are two feet beneath the surface. 


Above and below Little Falls there are other terraces that are 
still lower and are formed almost entirely by a mixture of disinte- 
grated quartz, slate, water-worn boulders, and gravel, covered with 
more or less loam or sand. At Pike’s Rapids, a short distance be- 
low, the topography is pretty much the same as at Little Falls. 
The east bank is high while the one on the west side is low and 
the terrace or plain not so extensive. From Little Falls to the foot 
of these rapids there is scarcely a wash or piece of ploughed land 
that does not reveal the existence of quartz chips. There are also 
two points within this space where more or less pottery, chert arrow- 
heads, and stone implements have been ploughed up. 

That this quartz (which is white and opaque) has been used in 
making implements there can be no reasonable doubt. The men 
who worked it may have been some of the Indians who formerly 
occupied this region. It is more probable however that they were 
the Mound Builders who preceded the Indians and whose earth- 
works are quite numerous. 

It would have been an impossibility for the floating ice, or the 
waters of the river, to have deposited the chips and fragments of 
quartz over this plain, for the slate containing this quartz, wherever 
exposed, is from 20 to 4o feet below the flood-plain. In a Minne- 
sota Geological Report it is stated that—During the high stage of 
water that formed this terrace, the plain itself was intact from 
side to side, the present river channel which is cut down to the slate 
and the quartz veins, not having been excavated.” The water- 

washed sand covering this region was probably deposited after the 
last glacial enoch, when the river extended from bluff to bluff. 
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The “chunks” and chips of quartz are not confined to the vicin- 
ity of Little Falls and Pike’s Rapids, but extend as far south as St. 
Paul, and are found in washes along the river above Little Falls 
as far north as Brainerd. Also to the east of the latter point at Red 
Cedar Lake and Aitkin, and west of it along the Crow Wing River 
to the mouth of the Partridge River. Arrow-heads and fragments 
of this material have in several instances been found in the mounds, 
and are also frequently picked up on the natural surface in various 
parts of Minnesota, Dakota, and Manitoba. 

T. H. Lewts. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


0) 
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SOME AZTEC QUESTIONS. 


Editor Am..Antiguarian: 


In the last number of the ANTIQUARIAN Dr. Brinton in a learned 
and valuable article on The Graphic System of the Mayas has ex- 
hibited a candor and freedom from prejudice worthy of all com- 
mendation. I refer especially to his comments upon certain results 
arrived at by Mrs. Nuttall in her studies of the Mexican system of 
writing, as reported to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at their late meeting in Buffalo, and published in 
Science, Oct. 29, 1886. To particularize only one of her conclu- 
sions, “the existence of communal property and of an equal division 
of general contributions into certain portions,” we find in this a sub- 
stantial agreement with Mr. Bandelier’s opinion that “the social 
organization and mode of government of the ancient Mexicans was a 
military democracy, originally based upon communism in living.” 
[See Zhe social Organization and Mode of Government of the 
ancient Mexicans, in the twelfth annual report of the Peabody 
Museum, p. 699.] As Dr. Brinton well remarks this “deals a severe 
blow at prevailing theories regarding the government of the Aztec 
tribes;” although we cannot call, as he does, “entirely new” the 
light it sheds “on ancient Mexican history and social life.” 

In a subsequent paper read before the American Philosophical 
Society upon Jkonometric Writing Dr. Brinton does not “hesitate 
to say that Mrs. Nuttall’s results will be found to come up to the 
highest standard of scientific requirement.” This last essay still 
further develops in a most interesting manner the characteristics of 
what he has so conveniently designated as “ikonometric writing,” 
and adds an original contribution to the study of the Mexican sys- 
tem in “the phonetic value which it assigns to colors.” This he 
carefully distinguishes from the use of color in the ancient Egyptian 
writing, which never had a phonetic value, but was only employed 
in a general determinative way from some supposed similarity ot 
hue. We think, however, that Dr. Brinton is wrong in supposing 
that the Egyptians used the color greex to indicate bronze. Wil- 
kinson says that bronze was indicated by red; and Lepsius states 
that the paintings of the Old Empire always represent weapons as 
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red or bright brown. Dr. Brinton shows conclusively that the 
colors yellow, blue and red were used phonetically by the ancient 
Mexicans. 

Let me add a word upon a subject connected with Aztec mythol- 
ogy, which has been lately treated in the ANTIQUARIAN. In the 
number for May, 1885, (Vol. VII, p. 151), Mr. Amos W. Butler, 
in an article upon one of the great monoliths at San Juan Teotihu- 
acan, concludes by saying “we have no way of knowing who the 
figure upon this stone was intended to represent. After a great 
deal of examination of remains I have found but one figure in which 
there is discernible any resemblance. The image to which I refer 
ia the so-called figure of Quetzalcoatl, from Cholula. These two 
images are of a type, which, to say the least, is peculiar. Are they 
of the same epoch? Do they represent the great “God of the Air” 
of the ancient Toltecs?” Ina study of the same monument by Mr. 
Wm. H. Holmes, in the American Fournal of Archeology, for 
Oct. 1885, (Vol. I., p. 371), no attempt is made at any identifica- 
tion of the sculptured figure, but it is left for future research. In 
so.domg he has acted prudently, for certainly it bears no resem- 
blance to the celebrated divinity worshipped at Cholula. Duran 
tells us that “this idol was of wood and had the entire body of a 
man and the face of a bird with a red bill, on which grew a crest 
with warts like a Peruvian duck.. The bill also had a row of teeth 
and the tongue hanging out. From the beak to the middle of the 
face there was yellow paint and besides a black band from the eyes 
down around the bill.” A glance at Mr. Butler’s illustration will 


show that there is no similarity between the two figures. The 
whole subject of that most perplexing of deities, Quetzalcohuatl, 
has been treated by Mr. Bandelier at great length and with the 
most minute study of the authorities in connection with the inves- 
tigations made by him at Cholula. See his Archeological Tour 
in Mexico, pp. 169-214. 


Henry W. Haynes. 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1886. 





TRIBAL AFFINITY OF SHICKCALAMY AND HIS 
SON LOGAN. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Your correspondent, W. M. Beauchamp, Vol. VIII:89, of the 
ANTIQUARIAN, quotes from Mr. Morgan: “Logan was one of the 
Cayuga sachems, but which one of the ten names or sachemships 
he held, is not at present ascertained. His father, Shikellimus or 
Shikalimo, who is usually mentioned as a Cayuga sachem, was but 
a chief.” To this he then adds: ‘This seems mere assertion, and 
as Shikellimus was Executive Deputy of the Iroquois Grand Coun- 
cil at Shamokin, and as such ruled the Delawares; it is improbable 
that he was not of the highest rank.” Again, in speaking of the 
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adoption of the Moravian Missionaries, he says: “We hardly un- 
derstand how the adoption could have been as it was, since Shikel- 
limy and his son were Cayugas, and by them Spangenberg was 
received into the Bear clan of the Oneidas, and Zeisberger into the 
Turtle clan of the Onondagas. Certainly the Cayuga chief must 
have been of the highest rank to have done this.” 

I should like to know upon what authority these and numerous 
other writers assert that Shickcalamy and his son, Logan, were 
Cayugas. The assertion seems to have passed current with a num- 
ber of writers for a long time; but is there any authority for such 
classification? I call it in question, because those that knew him 
when living and were conversant with the tribes, classed Shickca- 
lamy as an Oneida. 

In the Minutes of the Council of Pennsylvania, August 23, 1732, 
there is a list of Six Nation Indians then in Philadelphia, and 
“Swataney alias Shekallamy” is given as onc of the “Chiefs of the 
Oneidas.”—Pa. Col. Rec., III :435. 

In the Minutes of September 28, 1736, of a Conference in Phil- 
adelphia, “Takashwangaroras or Shekallamy” is given among the 
“Oneidas.”—Col. Rec., IV :So. 

In the Deed for the Susquehanna lands east of the Kittochtinny 
mountains, October 11, 1736, the name of “Shecalamy” occurs des- 
ignated as an Oneida chief six times in the body of the Deed, and 
in the signatures his name is under the heading of the “Oneydas.” 
—Pa. Arch., I:494. 

The same classification recurs in the records of the Treaty at Phil- 
adelphia, July 12, 1742, where “Ungquaterughrothe alias Shikeli- 
mo” is distinguished as one of the chiefs in the “Anayints” delega- 
tion.—Col. Rec., LV 3584. 

In the list of Iroquois chiefs attending the Treaty at Lancaster, 
June, 1744, we find “Shickelimo” given under the head of « Anoy- - 
‘irds or Oneydas.”—Pa. Arch., 1:656. Anayints and Anoyirds are 
evidently typo-errors for “Anoyiuts,” conforming to many mostly 
French spellings, the name being formerly four syllables, O-ne-i-da, 


In Marshe’s Journal of the Treaty at Lancaster in 1744, he re- 
lates that most of the Deputies were willing to sign the deed for 
Maryland, “but upon Shukelemy an Oneydoe chief’s remonstrance, 
some of the others refused for that day executing it.” His name 
is in the body of the Deeds given to Maryland and to Virginia, and 
heads the list as an Oneida chief. 

The interpreter on each occasion was Conrad Weiser, and the 
list of 1744 is in his hand-writing; and the former were written by 
the Secretary under the supervision of James Logan, after whom 
the chief named his son.. There could not have been found at that 
day two men better qualified to decide to what tribe this chief be- 
longed than Weiser and Logan. They thus repeatedly and inva- 
ri ably designate him as an Oneid: a, and this evidence seems to be 
conclusive. The very name of this chief, from the presence of the 
letter “1”? must have belonged to the Oneida language; and as they 


did not use the letter “m,” its place should probably be supplied 
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with an “n,” as indeed it was sometimes spelled; the name can not 
be Cayuga, and unless it be of Algonquin origin, it must be Oneida. 
Spangenberg was therefore probably adopted into this chieftain’s 
own tribe and clan. 

In the first list above referred to, we find “'Tachnichtorous” as be- 
longing to the Oneidas; in the list of “Anayints” in 1742, we have 
“Tagh-negh-doerus;” and in the list of “Oneydas” in 1744, we have 
“Ta-hack-nech-dorus;” these spellings certainly identify “Tagh- 
negh-doarus alias John Shickcalamy” one of Shickcalamy’s sons 
and his successor. 

Governor Hamilton, May 10, 1761, writes Gen. Amherst, that 
the Six Nations at Albany in 1754, “did then and there appoint 
John Sheck Calamy, one of the Oneida nation, living at that time 
near Fort Augusta, to be their Agent for those lands.” 

These classifications and the assertion of the Governor seem to 
be as conclusive as to the son as the others were as to the father. 
However, if Shickcalamy’s wife was a Cayuga, his son “Logan” 
might still be a Cayuga, according to the Iroquois system of rela- 
tionship. But is there any proof that this was the case? It has been 
said that Mrs. Shickcalamy was an adopted Shawanese, and if so 
it is hard to tell into what tribe she was received. Such writers as 
Morgan, Drake, and others, unless supported by good authority, can 
not be received in preference to contemporary persons familiar with 
such tribal affinity. 


On the other hand the only evidence of a Cayuga affinity of Logan 


and his brothers that I have been able to find, is in the Minutes of 
a Conference held at Lancaster, in August 1762, where there was 
a large convocation of Indians (557) representing a great many (14) 
tribes, and in which “Dochneghcoris or John Shacalany” is classed 
as a Cayuga; and ina corresponding list given in the Archives, 
“'Taghneghtoris or John Shikellimy, Soy eghtowa or James Logan, 
and Sagogeghy ata or John Petty, Shikellimy’ s 3 Sons,” are classed 
as Cayugas.—Col. Rec., VIII: :729 and Arch., IV 791. Weiser and 
Logan were now dead and it is not very likely that the scribe on 
this occasion knew more than they did. We are ignorant of any 
authority for making a change in the face of the usage for near 
thirty years 

Shickcalamy was “sent by the Five Nations to preside over the 
Shawanese.”—Col. III :330, 337, 404 and Arch., I:228. At 
a later day he also had the oversight of the affairs of the Delawares 
after they settled at Shamokin and vicinity. His services to the 
Government of Pennsylvania had already been of great value in 
1728, Col. Rec., III:337, and it is not certain that up to that period 
there were any Delawares at Shamokin. It was in that year that 
Allummapees himself removed “from on Delaware to Shamokin.” 
Some of the Shawanese had been there before. Some of the Mun- 
seys were on the North Branch the year previous.—Col. Rec., 
III:286, 326. There is no evidence that the other Delaware ° tribes 
were at Shamokin prior to the advent of their “king Allummapees.” 
In fact it only became Shamokin, (corrupted, like Shackamaxon, 
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from “sachem” and “acke” and “ink,” at the place of the chief, or 
as we would say, the king’s residence), after this king went there 
to reside. Shickcalamy lived on the south side of the Susquehanna 
below Milton, and did not go to Shamokin until after 1737. 
A. L. Guss. 
Washington, D.C. 
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COLONEL CHARLES WHITTLESEY-—A SKETCH 
OF HIS LIFE. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 

Colonel Charles ‘Whittlesey, late President of the Western Re- 
serve Historical Society at Cleveland, was born in Southington, 
Conn., Oct. 4, 1808. His parents were intelligent and Christian 
people who in 1813 removed to Tallmadge, Ohio, a town settled 
by Congregationalists, led by Rev. Daniel Bacon, formerly a mis- 
sionary to the Indians. 

He went to school there until 1819. The influence of the town, 
of his intelligent father and of a mother well educated and easy in 
writing all educated him. 

In 1827 he entered West Point where he graduated in 1831 and 
became a second lieutenant and started in November to join his reg- 
iment at Mackinaw. Through the winter he was at Fort Gratiot 
and in the spring of 1832 was assigned at Green Bay to the com- 
pany of Capt. Martin Scott so famous as a shot. 

At the close of the Blackhawk war he resigned. By varied ex- 
perience his after life was given to wide and general uses. 

He at first opened a law office in Cleveland and shortly became 
part owner and co-editor of the Whig and Herald—until 1837. He 
was on that year appointed on the Ohio.Geological Survey. 

That continued a scant two years when the ill judging state 
dropped it—the survey but partly done and still less reported. Col. 
Whittlesey had become interested in the works of the mound-build- 
ers and continued their survey, it being expected that Mr. Sulli- 
vant, of Columbia, and himself would issue a volume which would 
have been much like that of Squier & Davis. But Mr. Sullivant 
never entered on the publication. 

Much of the material was lost. Considerable was furnished to 
Messrs. Squier & Davis who acknowledge his assistance in the 
highest terms. Some was published afterward, separately by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Fortunately Col. Whittlesey had surveyed the largest and most 
extensive works, and the works at Newark, Marrietta and else- 
where must always be better known from his surveys than from 
any other examination. In their extent they are ruined. 

Farmers cannot raise crops without plows. 

In 1845 he became geologist to a copper company of Detroit, and 
they landed their frail boat above the Sault St. Marie and coasted 
to Ontonagon. 
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The party narrowly escaped drowning, and the same night Dr. 
Houghton was drowned not far from them. <A very interesting 
account of this trip was published in the ational Magazine of 
New York and reprinted the Col. Whittlesey’s volume called Fugi- 
tive Essays. 

From 1847 to 1851 he was employed by the United States in sur- 
veying the Lake Superior and Upper Mississippi basins. He still 
continued these explorations as they had become a very agreeable 
to him. 

In 1849, 1850 and 1880 he explored the Menomizee. The Wis- 
consin Geological Survey says the South Range was first observed 
by him, and that many years ago he first drew attention to its mer- 
chantable ores. 

He examined the copper range in Minnesota, and his report was 
published by the State in 1865. 

He served upon the geological survey of Wisconsin during 18H, 
1859 and 1860 until the war commenced. 

Col. Whittlesey was at once awake to the war, and it was con- 
siderably due to him that Ohio was so ready for the fray, in which 
at first the general government relied upon the States. 

April 17th, 1861, he became assistant quartermaster- -general. He 
then served as State engineer in the campaign in West Virginia. 
For some time after Dec., 1861, he served wisely in Kentucky sup- 
pressing the rebel element and preventing confederate enlistments 
in Kentucky. He was present at the fall of Donelson and was sent 
north with over 10,5co prisoners. At the battle of Shiloh he com- 
manded the 3d brigade of General Wallace’s division, against which 
General Beauregard attempted to throw the whole weight of his 
command for a last desperate charge; but he was driven back. 

Col. Whittlesey shortly after resigned in consequence of ill health, 
much to the grief of his regiment (20th Ohio) who expressed them- 
selves that his “considerate care evinced for the soldiers in camp 
“and above all his courage, coolness and prudence displayed on the 
“battle field.” He inspired all, so that “all felt ready to follow him 
unfalteringly inte any contact t and into any post of danger.’ 

Col. Whittlesey rested and recovered until 1863 when his busy 
life again commenced as his published papers show. He continued 
explorations in the Northwest and in Ohio. 

In 1867 the Western Reserve Historical Society was organized 
and he became and continued its president until his death in 1886; 
giving to it substantially his services. 

It was to him a very pleasant, though laborious post. It gave 
him employment in congenial fields of literature, though there was 
also much drudgery. 


That Society with its permanant hall; its large museum; its fine 
library, and its endownment is his monument. 

The foregoing sketch is a mere skeleton of a varied and busy in- 
tellectual life. 


Col. Whittlesey was distinguished in various lines of learning. 
He was an advanced, learned, and safe archzologist, whose infor- 
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mation and judgment were relied upon by all, and who was quoted 
by Prof. Wilson, Sir John Lubbock, Marquis Nadaillac, and all 
Americans with such safety and faith as is a rest to an archeologist. 
In some lines, as in the prehistoric copper mines of Lake Superior, 
his researches are the basis of present learning. 

He was an original member of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and made many valuable contributions to 
it. His many papers on geology and on changes of level in the 
lakes give vast original learning. 

The number of his published books and papers (excluding mere 
newspaper articles) is at least one hundred and ninety-one. Four 
of these were quartos among the Smithsonian contributions; many 
were in the proceedings of the American Association; many in va- 
rious public reports—United States or States; many in Magazines, 
and there were still left many for miscellaneous publication. 

In 1867 he published an elaborate 8-vo. History of Cleveland; 
in 1855 Fugitive Essays—besides these no large volumes. His re- 
searches were largely original precluding the idea of large books 
but being of large value. 

For several years before his death he was confined to his home 
by rheumatism and other painful illness attributed to the exposure 
of fifteen years in the regions of Lake Superior and the Upper 
Mississippi; but his mind was bright and he still active. 

General Force, well said in a letter to his widow: 

“Your noble husband has got release from the pains and ills that 
“made life a burden. His active life was a lesson to us how to live. 
“His latter years showed us how to endure; to all of us in the 
“Twentieth Ohio Regiment he seemed a father. I do not know 
“any other colonel that was so revered by his regiment. Since the 
“war he has constantly surprised me with his incessant literary and 
“scientific activity. Always his character was an example and an 
“incitement.” 


C. C. BALDWIN. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 1, 1887. 
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Editorial. 


ARCHAZOLOGY IN OHIO. 


The State of Ohio abounds with prehistoric works and many of 
the citizens of the State are interested in the subject of Archeology. 

The death of Col. Whittlesey has reminded us of the men who 
have done so good a work and of the part which the State has borne 
inthe establishment of the Scienee. It will be remembered that 
Col. Whittlesey was one of the first to give attention to the subject, 
taking up the work which Drake and Atwater had laid down. He 
was followed by Messrs. Squier and Davis and gave them the ben- 
efit of his surveys but never ceased to take interest in the subject. 
The gentlemen whose names have been mentioned, may be regard- 
ed as the pioneers of American Archeology. In view of the work 
which has been done since, they deserve a tribute of respect from 
the present generation, They may be said to have laid the foun- 
dation of Archeology in the United States. 

They builded better than they knew. They have had, however, 
excellent successors. The Societies which were established by them 
are still in existence; namely, the Philosophical Society at Cincin- 
natti and the Northern Ohio Historical Society at Cleveland. Many 
of the members of these Societies take great interest in Archeology. 
Other Societies have since been established viz: The State Archeo- 
logical Society at Columbus organized in 1876, and revived in 1885. 
The Academy of Science at Akron and Urbana;the Natural History 
Society at Cincinnati; the Historical Society of Licking Co., all have 
Cabinets, and members who are much interested in collecting and 
exploring. The Authors who have written upon Archeology are 
some-what numerous in Ohio. Prof. John G. Short prepared a 
valuable book, entitled, the North Americans of Antiquity, pub- 
lished in 1880. Mr. E. A. Allen, in 1885, published a book on the 
Prehistoric World or Vanished Races. Rev. J. P. McLean has 
published several books on Mound Builders, Man and the Mastodon 
Etc. The AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN was started while the Editor 
was residing in Ohio. Isaac Smucker, Judge M. Force, Judge C. 
C.Baldwin, Prof. T. F. Moses and H. A. Shepard have written upon 
the subject. Col. Whittlesey as the pioneer has transmitted many 
monographs on Archeology and early history. The question now 
is, who will take up the clue and carry on the work? The gath- 
ering of relics is one thing, but the thorough study of the science is 
another. The State abounds with Archeological relics and these 
have been faithfully gathered. What is now needed, is that the 
science should be studied in connection with the relics, and the work 
which has been so well begun, should be carried on to completion. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 
BY D. G. BRINTON, M. D. 


Tue Beta Coons InpIANs.—This tribe dwells on the Northwest Coast, 
between 52 and 58 degrees, north latitude. Another spelling of the name is 
Vilxula, and this is preferred by Dr. Franz Boaz, who has been making a special 
investigation of theit habits, language and traditions. Ia the last number of 
the Mittheilungen aus der Ethnologischen Abtheilung der Museum zu Berlin, 
there are articles upon them by, both Boaz and Von Goeschn. The 
former deals with them generally, while the latter speaks especially of their re- 
ligious life; and tlfrough ‘both these observers our knowledge of the tribe is 
considerably increased. 


‘Tne Suimneu Inprans.—In a previous note I described the perilous and 
interesting expedition of Dr. Karl Von Den Steinen through the unexplored 
regions of Central Brazil, and bis encounters with the wild tribes along the 
Shingu river. The collections of ethnologic material which he brought home 
are now stored in the Ethnologic Museum at Berlin, and his adventures and 
researches are related at length in a handsome volume with numerous illus- 
trations which has lately been issued from the press in Germany, It contains a 
mass of linguistic material, an ethnologic map, and a well written text. For 


those who would keep themselves acquainted with the progress of exploration 
in Central Brazil, this volume is indispensable. The Indian’s accolents of the 
Shiogu river are in a state of nature, entirely uninfluenced by the whites and 
most favorably situated for the stucy of the American race in its purity. 


NasvuatiL Curestomatny.—Under this title M. Remi Simeon has begun the 
publication in the Archives de las Societe Americaine de France of extracts from 
the annals of Chimalpahin, His text is a copy of that in M. Aubin’s library, 
and the extracts are especially for the use of the students who attend M. 
Simeon’s course of instruction in Nahuatl. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE Maya Cuaracters.—At a recent mecting of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society, Mr. E. D. Seler brought up the question as to the 
origin of the Maya Calendar. He announced his opinion that it was intro- 
duced into Yucatan from the Nahuas by way of the Guatemalan tribes, the 
Quiches and Cakchiquels; who in tura obtained it from their neighbors in 
Chiapas. The evidence for this opinion he considered as partly linguistic, 
partly derived from an analysis of the hieroglyphs themselves. Some of the 
day names in the Maya calendar he thinks, are deformed Quiche words 
which had no meaning in Maya. He goes still further and believes that all the 
Maya hieratic writing isa cursive form of the Mexican picture writing and 
derived from it. This, it need hardly be eaid, is contrary to the usual opinion 
which places the Maya civilization in its origin at a remoter pcriod than that of 
Mexico, or ut least of the Aztecs. 


PETROGLYPHS IN VENEZUELA.—The rockwriting of the American aborigi- 
nes forms a very interesting subject of study, and all authentic specimens of 
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it should be carefully copied. In a late communication to the Berlin Anthropo- 
logical Society, Dr. Ernst, of Caraccas, remarks that these inscriptions are- 
common in many parts of Venezuela and sends a drawing of one. The figures 
are usually human beads in full face, with arms, hands, and rudimentary 
bodies. In addition to these, there are several of the circles and spirals which 
are so frequent in the rock inscriptions of Nicaragua, and which it has been 
supposed may have had a reference to the worship of the reproductive prir- 
ciple. 


ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN AMERICA:—In a paper recently read by Prof. 
Leon de Rosny before the Societie Americaine de France, on the Various in- 
scriptions and alleged inscriptions found in America of Asiatic or European 
origin,—for instance, the Rockford and Davenport Tablets, the idol of the 
Count of Guaquy, etc. The writer displays a judicious scepticism about these- 
alleged finds, considering not one of them is above suspicion. But he treats. 
with undue tenderness the celebrated Livre des Sauvages of the Abbé Domencch. 
That was indeed not an intentional falsification, but simply the most porten- 
tous blunder ever perpetrated in American Archeology. 





NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCH ZOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. 


Fu._k Lore.—Dr. Jahn of Sttettin contributes to the Corr. Blatt Deutsch- 
Anthrop. Gesell. an interesting article on the survival of certain heathenish 
beliefs among the present inhabitants of Pomerania, as bearing on the question 
of the origin of that race. According to some authorities there was a Pre- 
Germanic population which totally and utterly disappeared, and in its stead 
a Slavonic tribe took its habitation. Then came a German immigration, 
which in course of time became intermixed with the German race. Of allthe 
old deities the Pomeranians have most especially preserved the remembrance of 
Woden, whose name occurs frequently in more or less varied forms, as Wode, 
Wuid, Waur, Waudk Goden, Gauden, Gaur, etc. The Woden and Freia cult 
are found 1n the customs relating to sickness and death; the latter often appears. 
in human form and gives good advice and acts friendly towards the people; 
his forerunners are fogs over the land which bring evil to man and beast. The 
winds, clouds and the stars are still looked on as sentient and existing 
beings and are addressed as such. The sailor will call on the wind as ‘‘old 
father, now come;” or even as ‘‘little brother.” The belief in giants also exists, 
perhaps a survival from the aborigines of the land; dwarfs and spirits, goblins, 
spooks, house and water sprites, the latter remarkable for their beautiful songs; 
sometimes the water-sprite emerges from the lake in the form of a horse or pig. 
The nightmare is not wanting to complete the terrors of the primitive fancy, 
Witchcraft and magic are believed in. One idea is that certain corpses have 
the power to attract the living into their raves and to leave their graves be- 
tween 11 and 12 to seek victims whose life-blood they would suck These 
they call Neuntoedter, believing that their unholy powers could only cease when 
they had accomplished the death of nine human beings. Infsome communities 
the belief is that this ghastly work will only end with the destruction of the 
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whole village among which the corpse is buried. The whole subject is full of 
interest and deserves the study it has received. 


NEAR MEMEL, in East Prussia, in a burial place of Roman date was found a. 
small plate on which was inscribed a series of concentric rings, filled in an 
artistic manner with colored enamels, some of which had been lost before the 
relic had been taken from the ground. 


LATER EXcavaTrions on the island Jankowo have been productive of fur- 
ther finds. Among these were four urns surrounded by stones and covered 
similarly by one larger one, irregularly in position. A child’s rattle, a smaller 
earthen vessel, some clay pearls, two broken stone hammers, a horn needle, two 
iron knives, and a scrap of the same metal; this latter was met with at some 
depth in the ground, not in the upper strata. Mr. Pahlke, the discoverer, is 
of the opinion that a search at about five feet under the earth-level would be 
repaid by some valuable finds. Ashes were found at a depth of six feet. 


Mr. Vircnow, in the Zeitschrift fuer Ethnologie, p. 381, gives the results 
of the examinations of the East-Prussian Grave-fields for the years 1884 and 
1885. 


LATE EXPLoraTions near Choene by Gueben, have brought to light among 
other objects an iron necdle bent in the form of an ‘*S” and ending in a broad, 
spatulated piece, about 12 cm. in length and 3 cm wide; the extremity is deco- 
rated with four small circles whose center is designated by a small point, It 
1s the sole find of this character ever made in that locality and is referred to- 
the so called La-Tene period. 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 


BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


THE PLACE AND TIME OF THE RisE OF ZOROASTRIsM.—The region and age in 
which Spitama Zarathushtra, called Zoroaster by the Romans, instituted those 
reforms in the beliefs of the Iranian race which entitle him to a place among 
the founders of new religions have been a matter of no little dispute. Essen- 
tially the same data have, when viewed from different standpoints, led to di- 
rectly opposite conciusions. The older theory, contended for by the late Pro- 
fessor Haug of Munich, and more recently by Professor Geiger of Erlangen, 
has been called the ‘ancient scism theory;” and represents that at a time 
when the Indians and Iranians were one people, a religious dispute arose 
on account of innovations introduced by the Brahmans into the pantheon or 
rites of the common faith. The Iranian priesthood remained true to the old 
objects and forms of reverence; and this led in time to a disruption of the 
nation, the Iranian, after perhaps centuries of dispute, going off and forming a 
separate community under the conduct of their high priest, Zarathushtra, who 
not only discarded the new heresies, but brought about some radical reforms 
in the orthodox faith. 

The-place where Zoroastrism was first preached, and whence it spread west- 
ward into Media and Persia, was Bactria. The time was conjecturally fixed 
at first by}Haug as not later than 1000 B. C., but afterwards at about 600 B. C. 
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The learned amcng the Parsis hold to even an earlier date. Mr. Kharshedji 
Rastamji Kama, in his Life of Zoroaster, contends that the sage lived not later than 
1800 B. C. Mr. Dosabhai Framji Karaka, an eminent Parsi jurist of Bombay, 
would add two or three centuries to that date. 

The arguments usually relied on to support the views of this school are: 
1. Among other signs of discordant religious views, the word deva means 
*‘god” in India, but ‘‘demon” in Iran; while asura is ‘‘evil spirit” on the Indus, 
but, under the form Ahwra, the chief god of the western highlands. 2. The 
usages and the language of the Avesta correspond so closely to those of the 
Veda that they must have prevailed in adjoining countries. 8. The Avesta 
makes but one mention of the Magians, while the common title of tke priestly 
order is Atharvan, a word drawn from Vedic usage. 4. The Avestan Calendar 
differs markedly from the oki Persian one, and if the latter was derived from 
Media, as is commonly supposed, the same could not be true of the former. 
Professor Geiger lays stress upon the fact that: 1. The Avesta makes no 
mention of the Medes or Persians, who therefore could not have existed at that 
date as distinct nationalities, while at the same time it docs speak cf Babylon, 
as if it were a city still flourishing: 2. The Aryans of the Avesta were engaged 
in struggles with nomad tribes, while the Magians of the 6th century B. C. 
contended only for political ascendancy in an organized kingdom, 38. The 
composers of the Avesta were unacquainted with salt, glass, coined money, aad 
irou, for which last bronze was used. All these alleged facts conspire to prove 
that Zoroastrism and its Scriptures had their orégzn in eastern Iran before the rise 
of Median or Persian dominion. At the same time it is not denied that this 
creed reached the climax of its developmext and its greatest political influence 
farther west and in a subsequent age. 

The second of the two principal schools of Avestan criticism, while not de- 
nying a remote relation to reiigious differences among the Indo-Iranian people. 
holds that the Avesta has not the age claimed for it by the other school, but is 
for the most part the wo1k cf Media and the Magians at the time of Darius 
Hystaspes. At the same time it is not claimed that the Avesta was all composed 
in asingle century, but parts of it may date back to the 7th or 8th century 
B. C., when too it is possible that Zoroaster himself may have lived, This 
last statemert would make it impossible for Zoroaster to have been chiefly 
concerned in the spread of the religion which bears his name. This school 
has its most persistent and ardent advocate in Professor de Harlez of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, whose latest presentation of the case is found in Bezzen- 
berger’s Beitraege zur Kunde des indogerman Sprachen, Band XIL., 8. 109-124, 
and whose views were set forth at greater length in his polen.ic against Darm- 
esteter’s metereological theory, under the title Des Origines du Zoroastrisme, 
Paris, 1879, and in a paper read before the fifth Oriental Congress, Berlin, 
1882. M. de Harlez argues in substance that the old Persian language bears 
as close a resemblance, to the Vedic Sanskrit as does that of the Avesta, and 
that Strabo tell us that the religious conceptions and usages of western Iran 
were similar to those prevailing in eastern Iran, The fact that the Maygians 
are’ named but once, under the form Moghu, is explained by supposing that 
they found it for their interest to assume the older title Atharvan, and that 
it is under this designation that they are commonly referred to. As to the differ- 
ence of Calendars, that of Persia shows traces of a western origin in Susiana, 
Assyria, or possibly Egypt. This, which was of profane origin, was employed 
to regulate civil affairs; while another one, of priestly invention and found in 
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the Avesta, was employed in religious ceremonial. The Medes and Persians 
do not appear by name, since such reference would be inappropriate in a mythi- 
cal and liturgical collection like the Avesta; further, the reference to Babylon 
appears to be in myth, since it is described as the residence of Thraetaona, the 
serpent-destroyer of old Iranian legend. As to the absence of mention of salt 
and other articles of common use, at a later time, M. de Harlez in part denies 
the fact, and in part insists that negative evidence does not prove that the arti- 
cles in question were unknown. 

As positive evidence of the Median and comparatively late omgin of Zoroas- 
trism, the Professor points to the nearly consentient voice of antiquity, ascrib- 
ing the origin of this faith to Media: and further that the Avestan belief in the 
pollution arising from human corpses, and the regulations for disposing of them 
are said to have belonged to the region south and south-east of the Caspian 
Sea; that the town of Ragha, known to the authors of the Avesta as the chief 
city of the Atharvan priesthood, was undoubtedly in Media; and that the 
legend which makes Bactria the cradle of Zoroastrism proper, and Vistacpa, the 
patron of Zoroaster, a king of Bactria is unknown to the Avesta or the Pehlevi 
glosses. A distinct feature of this theory, and ene suggested as early as the 
time of Hyde and Prideaux, is that the reforms in the old Iranian faith, intro- 
duced by Zoroaster or his successors and constituting Zoroastrism, may have 
taken shape under the influence of Jewish or Turanian populations settled 
about Media. This would help to explain certain striking coincidences be- 
tween Zoroastrism and the religions of these peoples. 


The Parsis of western India are the spiritual, and in a great degree the eth- 
nical, descendants of the old Zoroastrians of Persia. Living in a compact 
community and separated by religion and occupation from the mass of Indian 
population, they have preserved almost intact the rites of their ancestral faith. 
They are divided into two sects, called Shehenshais and Kadmis. These sects 
are based, not on differences of religious belief or practice, but upon a chrono- 
logical dispute, When their ancestors were fugitives from Mohammedan op- 
pression, the insertion of intercalary days in the Parsi year to make it cor- 
respond with the solar year was neglected, hence the uncertainty as to the 
month when cach new year of their era—that of Yazdazard, the last king of 
ancient Persia—should begin, whether on the 19th of August or on the 19th 
of September. 

The Parsi are commonly called Fire-worshipers, as if that element were itself, 
like Agni in Vedic times, an object of superstitious regard; but this they spe- 
cially disclaim, affirming that fire is only the symbol of God, whom alone they 
worship. ‘lheir sacred rites are in great part performed before the consecra- 
ted fire in the fire-temples, of which there are seven of the highest grade in 
India, called Atash-Behrams, and more than a hundred of the second grade, 
called Atash-Adarans. The fire in these temples is fed day and night with 
sandal wood, and is never allowed to go out—in fact it is said that the Parsi 
fugitives from Persia brought sacred fire with them, which has been kept up 
continuously ever since. When a fire is desired for some new temple, it must 
be specially prepared. A perforated metallic tray, containing chips and dust 
of sandal wood, is held over a temple-fire until they are ignited, Then a 
second fire is procured from thisin *xe same manner, and so on for nine times, 
until by successive sifting out of the earthy and baser qualities of the flame a 
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pure and etherial element is produced. Fire coming directly from heaven, that 
is by lightning, is most highly esteemed, The household fire is only in a less 
-degree sacred and should never be extinguished. In the morning it is saluted by 
-cach member of the family with a handful of sandal wood. These fire-ceremonies 
-are designed, say the more intelligent Parsis, to keep ever present to the mind 
the duty of preserving the thoughts, words, and deeds from all impurity in the 
-sight of the One Supreme Deity, and are in no sense idolatrous. While the 
priest tends the fire, his mouth is covered with a muslin veil that no defilement 
from his breath may reach the fiame. He chants prayers at stated intervals, 
sitting cross-legged before the fire and holding the barsom-beresma, in the Avesta, 
-or bundle of twigs in his left hand. The prayers are in the old language of 
the Parsi Scriptures, written in the Gujerati character, and are seldom under- 
-stood by those who repeat them. The chief offering of the Parsis is the Homa 
juice, corresponding tothe Soma of the Hindus. This should be used twice a 
day, both in private houses and in the fire-temples. Flowers, fruits, and con- 
fections are also devoted to religious uses. Parsis have a special] dread of de- 
filement from a human corpse or from anything cut off from the living person, 
such as nails or hair; and elaborate ceremonies are required for purification, 
The soul does not leave the vicinity of the body until three days after death, 
during which time a priest constantly recites prayers for the repose of the dead, 
standing before a fire fed with sandal wood. When the relatives of the de- 
ceased are persons of means, it is usual to perform some commemorative cere- 
mony every day during the first year and on subsequent anniversaries. The 
last ten days of the Parsi year are specially set apart for such observances. At 
that time the absent ones are believed to be particularly gratified by evidence 
of faithful recollection. A room in the house, after being thoroughly 
cleaned and whitewashed is decorated every morning with the choicest flowers 
and fruits, and the friends visit it during the day for prayer or meditation. 





LINGUISTIC NOTES. 


BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON. 


CuInook Jarcon.—The latest vocabulary which we hive seen of this trade 
jargon of the Pacific Coast was issued by T. N. Hibben & Co,, publishers at 
Victoria, B. C., 1883, and has the title: ‘‘Dictionary of the Chinook Jargon 
or Indian Trade Language of the North Pacific Coast.” It contains 35 pages 
in octavo, and is mainly based on G. Gibbs’ larger publication made in 1863 by 
the Smithsonian Institution. The Indian missionaries have taken hold of 
that means of inter-communication, have composed in it extensive collections of 
hymns, and preach in it every Sunday to the ‘‘benighted heathens.” Accor- 
ding to Gibbs’ preface, of the 500 terms which he embodied in his collection; 
about one-fifth are of English origin, two-fifths are borrowed from the Lower 
Chinook language and the rest is made up of Canadian French and some native 
languages other than Chinook. The Hibben pamphlet is divided in two parts; 
Chinook-English and English-Chinook. 


From Dr. Nicouas Leon, the founder and director of the Museum of Michoa 
‘can State, at Morelia, we have received an alphabet primer of the Tarascan 
language, intended for the most elementary instruction in schools. The words 
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are divided in series of one, two, three, etc., syllables, and the ‘‘Silabario” bears 
on the title page the endorsemen tof D. Francisco Pimentel. We learn from 
it that the name of Quer¢étaro City is Tarascan and signifies baliplay. (Morelia, 
1886, 16mo., pp. 19.) 

Another little pamphlet of his is entitled ‘‘Notes upon the Medical History- 
of Michoacan from the pre-columbian epoch down to the year 1875.” Morelia, 
1886, 16mo., pp. 80; Appendix pp. 47, (Documents.) It appears that the 
‘Tarasco Indians, whose habitat is in Michoacan, anciently had two kinds of 
medicine men; the siguame or ‘‘hechizeros,” and the zurhica or “medicos.” 


CuucnHon AND Maya Lanouaces,—Count H. de Charencey has just re-pub- 
lished in the ‘‘Actes de la Société Philologique,” of Paris, France, the Doctrina 
chrisiuana in the Chuchon language of Southern Mexico as composed by the 
Padre Bartholomeo Roldan and printed at Mexico 1580; Pedro Ocharte, 
printer. This book of the Dominican Father had become so rare, that Count 
de Charencey had to use a manuscript copy of it made in 1867 by Dr. Léon 
Reinisch at the Hacienda of Tepopotla in Tetzcoco. The document fills 32 
pages in octavo and 1s printed in two columns, one for the Chuchon and the 
other for the Spanish text. To pronounce correctly the numerous gutturals in 
the language, as kh, gh, chh, a vowel has to be inserted between the two con- 
sonants, as gaha, chaha. Man. Orozco y Berra locates this language upon the 
18° degree of latitude, south-east of Veracruz and south west of Puebla, about 
100 miles from each of these two cities, and calls it Chocho; this brings it 
within the limits of the state of Oajaca. It is still spoken in Coixtlahuaca, 
and other places, and a careful comparison of this only document now on 
hand might possibly prove the affinity of Chocho with Tlacopan and Mixtec. 
In 1884 the same indefatigable scientist has published, in Vol. XIII of the 
‘“Ac‘es” of the same philologic Society, a Vocabulaire Francais-Maya, em- 
bodying 87 octavo pages and over 3500 terms of the language. 


Cumin Lanauace.—In addition to the valuable manual of the Jesuit 
Father Havestadt, Mr. Julius Platzmann, Dr. Phil. in Leipzig, has just repub- 
lished in a facsimile edition another important work on the Chilian language 
or ‘‘Chilidengu.” This is the ‘‘Arte Vocabulario y Confesionario compuestos por 
Luiz de Valdivia” Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1887; 12mo. The original of the 
Confesionario and also of the Doctrina Christiana appended to it was made 
public by the Jesuit Valdivia at Lima in 1606; the translations of the several 
chapters in the Chilian language do not stand upon the page opposite the 
Spanish text, but foilow immediately after it. Many special types had to be 
cut to do justice to the peculiar sounds of that South American tongue. In 
the vocabulary the items are rather short, but the collection of words is copious 
and may exceed 12,000 terms, Platzmann’s beautiful re-edition now enables 
us to compare the status of the Chilian tongue of 1606 with its status 150 years 
later, for that is the period when Havestadt issued his more extended work. 


MULLER’s OUTLINE.—Prof. Dr. Friedrich Miller of Vienna has now completed 
as far as the most important part of his self-imposed task is concerned, his Out- 
line of Linguistic Science (Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft; Vienna, A. H6lder, 
3 Vols., 1886-1877). No other nation but the German can boast of a more 
comprehensive and useful work on the general principles as well as on the 
details of linguistic science. The second or special portion of the work gives 
us the phonetic and morphologic elements of more than two hundred languages 
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of all parts of the globe, without omitting even the Australian tongues, and the 
very imperfectly studied languages of the Mexican and South American interi- 
or, The better a language has been studied in recent times, the more informa- 
tion will be found on it in the pages of the ‘‘Outline.” The Aryan, Semitic, 
Ural-Altaic and Malay-Polynesian languages belong to the best studied class, 
and even linguists who have paid much attention to these will find here linguistic 
facts mentioned which will surprise them. ‘The same may be said of the lan- 
guages of the Caucasus, which were but very imperfectly Known before 
Schiefner’s publications, The Armenian, as a link in the Eastern Aryan family, 
is treated as fully as many languages of the same stock, which had been inves- 
tigated for a much longer period. The lexical element of the languages was 
excluded to give more space to the grammar, which is the real life-blood of all 
human speech. Two supplementary volumes will deal with the medley lan- 
guages (or jargons), and with languages that have but very recently been 
made public. 


ARYAN VocaLic SysteEmM.—This is a subject which, on account of its funda- 
meatal importance, has occupied the minds of the best investigators for many 
years. The most recent publication is Prof. H. Hiibschmann’s; das indogerman- 
ische Vocul-system: Strassburg, K. J. Triibner, 1885, 8vo., 192 pages, which on its 
first pages gives a catalogue of all the recent writings on the subject. Hiibsch- 
mann acknowledges the great advance made by F. de Saussure, (1879), in our 
knowledge of the vocalic series and system, but proposes some modification of 
his ideas, which, however, he wishes to be considered as hypotheses only. He 
also approves Saussure’s theory of dissyllabic roots, and gives instances of 
such on pp 181, 182. His publication is divided in two parts:. 1. The long 
vowels of Sanscrit and its series of long vowels. .2. The several vocalic series 
of the primitive indogermanic tongue. It will be noticed that German linguists 
‘use the term Aryan only for the dialects of India, Iran and Persia, which are 
of the indogermanic famiiy, while tu the English scientists Aryan is identical 
with indogermanic. 

THE Notes EtyMo.oeiQuEs of Prof. Victor Henry, Douai, Dépt. du Nord, 
France, which he published in 1886.in the Mém. dela Société de Linguistique, 
Vol. VI., No. 2; pp. 16, refer to the classic languages and chiefly to Greek, a 
language upon which the author has composed several erudite treatises. One 
of the articles deals with the Latin case-suffixes which were formed from the 
original bh; of these he traces four. The Greek pronoun avtés is brought down 
to a radix signifying to blow or breathe, and the original meaning of the base 
auté is blown, hence also: breath, life, soul, As to the Latin conjunction sed, 
he agrees with others in deriving it from the reflective pronoun svi, sidi, se. 
Another meritorious work of Prof. V. Henry is the publication and translation 
of thirty stanzas of the Sanscrit book Bhimini Vilisa with commentaries, 
Jagannitha Panditarija is the author of this book, the title of which signifies 
‘“‘Amusement of the Beauty;’ he probably lived from 1559 to 1600. It 
consists of four sections, each of them following a different tendency; the first 
being gnomic, the second erotic, the third elegiac, and the last ascetic. The 
885 stanzas it contains are varying considerably in their metrics, and the com- 
mentary by Maniriima, which Henry had added, was written in 1802. Full 
title of the book: Trente stances du Bhimini-Vilisa, accompagnées de frag- 
ments du Commentaire in¢édit de Manirima; publies et traduits par Victor 
Henry. Paris, Maisonneuve fréres et Ch. Leclerc, 1885, pp. 73; 8vo. 
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G. GRoEBEn’s Romance PHiLoLoey.—For the purpose of editing a compre- 
hensive, almost encyclopedic work upon the Romanic or Romance languages 

of Southern Europe, Prof. Gustavus Groeber, of Strassburg university, has 

brought together a bevy of not less than twenty-five specialists in this line, and 

the series has to appear in 6 numbers of about 280 or 300 pages each, with 

occasional charts and illustrations, The first number has appeared and the 

title is: Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, etc., herausgegeben von Gustav 

Groeber. le Lieferung. Strassburg, Truebner K. J., 1886. 8vo.; 280 pages. ‘ 
The articles of this éntroductory number are all composed by the editor himself, / 

except the treatise upon the eral sources of Romance philology, which is from 

the pen of W. Schum, and another on the methods to be followed in studying 

the philology of these languages, by A. Tobler. What has appeared is very 

creditable to the authors through the copiousnessof information presented 

ina condensed form. It may be truly said, that the bibliography of these 

sciences is presented here in the most complete form imaginable. The Italian 

language will be treated gri.mmatically by Fr. d’Ovidio, Roumanic by Tiktin, 

Rhetoromanic by Gartner, French and Provengal by Suchier, Ca talan by Morel 

Fatio, Spanish by Baist, Portuguese by Cornu, and the Creole medley-languages 

by SchucharJt. The litezature of all these languages will be historically dealt 

with by a number of other thorough scientists. A similar series is now prepared 

by the same publisher, K. J. Truebner, for Germanic Philology; and it will 

appear under the editorship of Prof. Herm. Paul, Freiburg, Baden. 





ON THE PHONOLOGY oF AUsTRALIAN LANGUAGES is the title of & small 
pamphlet issued by Prof. Georg Gerland of Strassburg university, (1886; 8vo., 
p. 9), in which he secks to find the cause why the sounds f, s and / are want- 
ing in all the Austialian languages hitherto explored. The sound of the Eng- 
lish th, which is closely cognate to the s, exists in many dialects of that distant 
country, and so does our teh. Gerland thinks that these tribes never possessed 
these three sounds in earlier times, unless they would have been substituted by 
cognate ones in these dialects. Their isoiation rom the rest of the world ac- 
counts for this, and primitive nations generally possess. coarse, rough articu- 
lations produced with a straining effort of the vocal organs. The smooth 
sounds in language develop at a later period, like palatals and fricatives, and 
the area of the dialects, where these are found, is generally a limited one. 





ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


BY ALBERT 8. GATSCHET, WASHINGTON. 





FOLKLORE OF TiINNE TRIBES.—Emile Petitot, formerly a missionary among 
the Loucheux and other Tinné tribes inhabiting lands under the Arctic circle 
of North America, has just published a very attractive volume in ‘French, 
containing myths, legends, traditions, animal stories and a series of curious 
ethnological appellations collected among the Dindji¢ or Loucheux, the Hare, 
Dogrib and Slave Indians, and also some of the Chipewayans, Yellow Knives 4 
and Beavers. These all belong to the Tinné family; from other families he has og 
added tales of the Western Eskimos, the Crees and the Blackfeet. The majority 
of the stories come from the Hare Indians, for Petitot remained with no other 
tribe as long as with this one, at Fort Good Hope; several are given in the 
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Indian language, with interlincar translation. The stories are mostly short, 
buf very insiructive to ethnologists; it affords a curious pleasure to follow the 
aboriginal, unbiased mind of the Tinnéstory-tellers through the devious mazes 
of their wild imagination. The book forms Vol. 23 of Maisonneuve’s ‘‘Littéra- 
tures populaires de toutes les nations,” and its title is: Traditions indiennes du 
Canada Nord-Ouest, par Emile Petitot, ancien missionnaire, Paris, Maison- 
neuve, 1886, 12vo.; XVII1 and 522 pages. 


Nort«s on THE History OF COAHUILA AND TEXAS are now being published 
in book form hy Mr. Esteban Portillo at Saltillo, the capitol of Chahuila State. 
The work is published in numbers of 16 pages each, and contains a historical 
sketch of these two territories, which were in the 18th century united under 
one provincial government Mr. Portillo has before him a large number of 
origiaal documents from which he derives his dates; one of the earliest facts 
mentioned by him is the foundation of Saltillo (1575), and the transfer of 400 
Tlaskaltecan families from their southera homes to this northerly point in the 
wilderness. Here they had to be helpful in repelling the attacks of the moun- 
tain tribes, the Guachichiles and Borrados. When completed, Portillo’s book 
will hold 59) pages. ‘The numbers can be ordered from Mr. C. Valdez, editor 
of ‘**Z! Hzra'd»” (newspaper,) North Flores Street, San Antcnio, Texas, and 
contain many items of value for ethnography. The title of the book, which 
is in Snanish, reads as follows: ‘‘Apuntes para la historia antigua de Coahuila 
y Texas.” Saltillo, 1886. 8vo. 


An TICLEs ON AMERICA.—The 1886 volume of Cotta’s ‘‘Ausland,” published 
in Stuttgart, Germany, and just completed in 52 numbers, has brought many 


articles on America penned by special correspondents or explorers, and some 
of them of singular interest. Thus we find the description of a long trip 
through Mexico from north to south, by v. Hesse-Wartegg; the explorations 
of Dr. Ten Kate in North and South America, and his article on the Apaches; 
Historic Sketch of the Comanches; the Snake Dance in Arizona, amoag the 
Moquis; Pasture-lands and Precious Metals in the U.8. Tornados, coal fields, 
climate, ornithology and practice of law in North America; the Canada Indians. 
Geological collections in the U. S., Halifax; Lake George, Niagara, Chihuahua, 
Fort Griffin (Texas), San Antonio, Lake Nicaragua, Bolivia and the Andes 
sketched by various authors. The basin of the Orinoco Rriver. French an- 
nexations of land on the Maroni River. 


Dr. Ten Kate’s TRAVELS OF EXPLORATION in Dutch Guyana, South 
America, are described at length in the Revue Geographique internationale of 
Paris, in the Nos. of January and October 1886. Ten Kate arrived June 13, 
1885, at Paramaribo, visited the Indian villages on the Upper Para, and then 
struck out for the Aucaneer negroes and some Arowak tribes. Other seitle- 
meuts of bush-negroes were seen by him on the Upper Saramacca, and traveling 
in these parts is extremely fatiguing. The Carbougros on the Ametali were 
found to be a mixture of Indians with blacks, and so are the Cartbs upon 
Wayombo river. The Arrowaks there he found divided in clans or gentes, and 
and took measurements of many individuals. He then descended the 
Lower Nikerie, and tried to ascend the Corentyn, but an attack of fever 
forced him to return to Nixerie town on the estuary of the Corentyn. After 
visiting the Warrou Indians at Oreala, he disembarked at Skeldon, in English 
Guyana, from which place he came to Georgetown and the Essequibo, finally 
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crossed over to Caricas in Venezuela by land and, much enfeebled by constant 
attacks of fever and ague, embarked for New York. He states that the country 
of Suriname is economically neglected and decaying. The majority of the 
plantations, especially those which raise sugar, dre abandoned, and forests 
soon grow upon the clearings on which the farms stood. Lazy creoles of all 
color and shades ars the domineering element in the population, and of Jews 
there is a great profusion. 

To give the results of former craniologic measurements, Dr, Ten Kate has com- 
posed lately the foliowing articles: Sur les crines de Lagoa-Santa, (Brazil), in 
Bull. Soc. d’Anthropologie, 1885, March 19, pp. 7, and Description d’un crane 
d’Indien Moqui, illustr., in Archives Néerlandaises, Vol. XX., pp. 9. 


A New GerMan-AMERICAN MaGazine —The expectations of the Germans 
in America concerning the new magazine which was advertised to appear soon 
n Cincinnati, have been fully met with by its first number. The scope of the 
Deutsch-Amerikanische Magazin is a wider one than that of the Anglo-American 
monthlies, for it intends to grasp also the wide domain of science, (historical 
and natural), a field which is usually avoided by our magazine editors for fear 
of losing their readers. The editor and publisher, Henry A. Rattermann, is 
favorably known by his long editorship of the ‘Deutsche Pioneer,” and 
probably no man in the west knows more of the history of German settlements 
and prominent German characters in America than Rattermann. The new 
magazine is a quarterly, and appears at 203 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. The 
first number holds 161 pages and has for a frontispice the portrait of the 
patriotic Frrepric# Karp, the historian. whose biography is one of the more 
important artieles in the publication. This biography is a fair specimen of 
the publisher’s purpose ‘‘to create a literary focus or center for the German- 
American population, by depicting in the new magazine German men, German 
life, German science and art in the United States.” Other articles composed 
in the same patriotic strain are Doehla’s Am erican Campaigns, 1777-1783; 
German Conventions, (1837-1842); Speech of Judge Stallo; German-American 
Authors, list of; the youth of General Peter Muehlenberg, etc. Amoug the 
poems we notice Quautimotzin (the Aztec hero), by Kara Giorg, the nom de 
plume of Dr. Gustavus Bruehl, and another ‘‘Jdyl to Mexico,” bv the same 
poetically inspired author. It will be found on p. 167 of the second number of 
the ‘‘Magazin” which has just reached us. This second number (pp. 165-316) 
brings the continuation of Muehlenberg’s and Fr. Kapp’s biographic sketches, 
also that of Doehla’s diary of revolutionary campaigns. Among the new articles 
we mention the lives of General August Moor and of Augustin Hermann, by 
the editor; the history of the German-American Press down to the year 1850, 
and the German-American newspaper in the 18th century, by Dr. Oswald 
Seidensticker of Philadelphia; Memorial Discourse on Carl Maria von Weber. 
read on Weber's centennial birthday in the German Literary Club at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by the Editor. 


ETHNOLOGY IN Bertin.—The administration of the Royal Museum in the 
German capital, Department of Ethnology, has published a fourth number of 
its Original Mittheilungen, (40, Spemann in Berlin, 1886, pp. 177-232 and two 
plates). The meritorious director, Prof. Adolph Bastian, accompanies the publi- 
cations with two of his articles, in which he gives a historic sketch of the 
evolution of ethnology. Herder’s famous book ‘‘Ideas for‘a philosophic history 
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of mankind” has been helpful for establishing correct views on cthnology, 
and this comparatively new science must become the iaterpreter of psychology 
through natural science, <A full catalogue of the objects manufactured by 
natives on the Xingti River, Brazil, and brought to Berlin by the successful 
explorer of that river, Mr. Karl von den Steinen, is contained in this number; 
also articles on African collections, ethnologic researches on the Maldive 
Islands, and on the religious life of the Bilkfila Indians of the Northwest Coast 
of British Columbia. Dr, Francis Boas, who has just returned east2from a tri- 
monthly trip to Vancouver’s Island, east side, and the mainland opposite, gives 
many interesting myths and other particulars upoa the same Bilktila Indians, 
who up to the latest years have practiced human sacrifices for a cannabalistic 


purpose. 


PREHISTORICS OF BAVARIA.—The sixth volume of the Reitraege zur Anthro 
pologie und Urgeschichte Bayerns edited{by Nic. Ruedinger and Prof. Johannes 
Ranke, is now complete in four numbers, (Munich, Theod. Reidel 1885. 
Lexicon-octavo, 165 pages, 28 plates and one map.) As the organ of the local 
society for anthropology and pre-historics, this periodical enjoys a well-earned 
reputation for the erudition of its contributors and the fine illustrations, which 
are profusely scattered throughout its publications, The archeological map 
of Bavaria (in 15 sheets) has been completed long before this, and is one of the 
best achievements of the society, though Prof, Ranke did the most meritorious 
work in compiling it. Some of the more important articles in Vol. VI. are as 
follows: Zapf, fortification on the Waldstein; Naue, tombs near Pullach; 
Mehlis, tombs at Leimersheim, (Bavarian Palatinate); Naue, pre-historic 


swords; Dr. Mies, a new instrument for craniometry; Ranke, H., Craniology of 
the Celtic Race; Fressl, ancient limits between Bavarians and Swabians; Vier- 
ling. on dialectic forms near extinction; Mehlis, archzologic researches near 
Grefenberg; Weber, new prehistoric finds in Bavaria. 
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LITERARY NOTES. - 
BY TAE EDITOR. 


Rock Hovses.—In the geological survey of Alabama, we read that there are 
in Marion Co., deep, dark, wild looking gulfs which are surrounded on three 
sides by high perpendicular bluffs; that in these bluffs, under the overhanging 
cliffs, there are numerous rock houses. These rock houses commonly occur 
along the base of the bluffs, but occasionally are seen midway up. They vary 
from a few feet to hundreds of fcet in length ard forty to fifty in height 
Many of them have served as burial places for a former race of people and 
for hcmes for refugees aad criminals. 


Fort ANCIENT.—Two or three letters have appeared in Science calling atten- 
tion to the reccnt or comparatively modern date of this so-called ancient fort. 
The theory was first started by Dr. Cyrus Thomas who seems to have taken 
it as his special hobby to prove that the mounds are all very recent in their origin. 
He has been followed by Mr. Charles A. Hough, and Mr. C, Abbe, The works 
at Fort Ancient are known to be as massive and as extended as any works of 
the mound-builders in the Valley of the Ohio, and they differ very much from 
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the stockade forts of the modern tribes as much as they do from the pyramids 
of the southern mound-builders. There are two enclosures at Fort Ancient. 
It is possible that, as Dr. Thomas suggests, onelwas builtZsubsequent to the 
other as here the walls are much lower aud more rude, and have not the same 
clean cut, square built shape that the walls around the other enclosure have. 
This would, however, only prove the two periods of occupation. It is said 
that the covered way has a pavement underneath the soil which stretches from 
wall to wall. Dr. Thomas however did not see fit to test this common assertion 
which a farmer residing near had made. 


THE appearance of an Art Magazine which is designed to be exclusively 
American, is welcomed. The hope is that it will be sustained. Every page 


in the December number has at least one picture. Some of the pictures espe- 
cially the wood cuts, are excellent specimens of engraving. The lithographs 
are not so gvod. From the table of contents we should select ‘‘Art in Book 
Illustrations,” ‘‘Artists in Japan,” and ‘‘American H[ome Decorations,” 
asthe best. The magazine has not yet entered into the field of pre-historic 
art, but doubtless will, if the patronage given to it shall[ warrant the effort; as 
a magazine devoted to American Art certainly should do. 


Mr. J. H. Harris of Waynesville, Ohiv, informs us_that he is endeavoring 
to locate the mounds and ancient burial places of that vicinity. He has a fine 
collection of archeological relics. 


A VoLvuME published by the Providence Historical Socicty entitled ‘‘Sim- 
plicities Defense against Seven Headed Policy” by Samuel Gordon ha3 been 
received. The contest between Massachusetts and Rhode Island is here 


brcught before us. There are some things relating to the Indians in the book 
which are significant. Among others, the signatures and marks fixed to 
treaties. e. g. That of the Sachem of Showhomcet is a pipe; that of the Mian- 
tonomi is a bow and arrow. That of the Son of Cononicus was a hatchet, 
and that of Tomanick was a rabbit. Were these totems of the clans, or were 
they individual names? 


GENERAL BRADSTREET'S MisrortuNESs,—Col, Chas. Whittlesey duiing the 
last year of his life prepared a pamphlet on this subject. Bradstreet made a 
treaty with the Indians to meet him at Sandusky. After going to Detroit he 
returned to Sandusky and waited with his army for the Indians tocome. They 
did not come and he set out with his armies in bateaux, to return to Buffalo. 
They stopped at Rocky Run west of Cleveland, but while here one of those 
singular tide waves which occasionally rise in the lakes came up and wrecked 
about half of the vessels. He then ordered a portion of his troops to march 
overland to Erie. They were without provisions and suffered much by the 
way. The traces of Gencral Bradstreet’s army have been found. Prof. 
Kirtland discovered fragments of the bateaux in the river and the lake. 
Two skeletons with muskets in their hands, but the barrels, rusted through 
where they were held, were discovered near Aslitabula harbor; these were’ 
persons that had been shot, perhaps soldiers of Bradstreet’s army. The same 
misfortune attended his passage through New York State. It was a terrible 
march. 


CicERO In ScHooL_s.—‘‘ Education” for January has an interesting article 
by Adeline H. Knight in whieh the effect of the study of Cicero upon young 
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pupils is graphically described. The patriotism, high-toned morality, the 
pathos of human life in his thoughts, his vivid force, the rush of his style in 
which he speaks with his whole frame, are brought out very clearly. We be- 
lieve that Cicero bas done more toward inspiring and awakening the minds of 
young meu than any other classic author, and we heartily indorse the article. 


MENE, MENF, TEKEL, Upnarstn.—An interesting article oa the hand 
writing on the wall is found in ‘‘Hebraaica” for January ’87, by Monsicur 
Clerman Ganneau. The explanation is given that the words are derived from 
the Aremean names of weights as follows: Mene-Mina; Tekel, the shekle; 
and Upharsim-peras; signifying the weight, and the half-shekel, and the 
weight divided. This is novel, but it was suggested to M. Ganneau by « 
set of bronze lion weights from Ninevah in the British Museum, There are 
many points of interest in the article. 


REPRINT. 


TOTEMS OF THE SHOsHONI INDIANS.—The tribe of Indians known as the 
Shoshoni, or more frequently and erroneously Snakes, is one of a number 
constituting what is recognized as the Shoshonian linguistic division, the sev- 
eral branches of which formerly extended over the greater portion of the 
country between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada, and from north- 
ern Idaho south to Arizona, and westward to the Pacific coast of Southern 
California. Most of the western and south western tribes and bands of this 
division are known as diggers, a term used on account of their subsisting upon 
roots, grass seed, insects, reptiles. etc. According to Buschmann and others, 
this linguistic division is an offshoot of the northern branch of the? Nahuatl 
linguistic division, of Mexico. 

The following myth is a translation of the original text as obtained by the 
writer, aad is one of the numcrous stories told around the camp fire during the 
long winter evenings. The idea prevails that these apparently mythic charac- 
ters were, in remote times, simply human beings, possessing names of animate 
or inanimate objects. This system of naming obtains even at this day, and it 
is probable, from other evidence found among the various tribes, that after a 
few generations an individual possessing an animal name is forgotten as of 
human form, but the form of the animal is associated, in the minds of the In- 
dians, with the name which he bore. This comes from the custom of naming the 
several gens, or clans of a tribe, after animals, or other objects, as the Panther 
gens, the Coyote gens, &c. The members of a gens, as the Panther, have 
specific names, but stiJl, are also known as Panthers. The gens is consan- 
guineous, and marriage within the gens is a crime. Therefore, asin the follow- 
ing myth, the Coyote married the Panther, clearly signifying that a distiaguish- 
ed brave af the Coyote gens married a girl of the Panther gens, which for 
some inexplicable reason serves asa story which is implicitly believed, and in 
consequence of which the Coyote—canis latrans—has thus far run over the 
plains of Idaho unmolested by these people, who say, ia response to inquiries 
pertaining to the toleration of this noxious beast, ‘‘He is our Father.” 

THE COYOTE AND THE PANTHER. 

Izapa, the Grey Wolf, and his son, the Coyote, were hunting food one day 
without much success, when they both decided upon leaving the timbered 
hill-side and trying the water-courses which were densely fringed with luxari- 
ant growthsof willows. They had proceeded but a short distance over the 
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grassy meadow when they espied a lodge which they approached very cautious- 
ly. Izapa entered the lodge and found it inhabited by the Panther and her 
two daughters, both of whom were very beautiful. When asked the object of his 
intrusion, Izapa replied that he and his son were very hungry in search of some- 
thing to eat. The Panther mother invited the Coyote to enter the lodge and 
asked both visitors to wait until she could serve them. The Panther girls were 
then told to catch some ducks and prepare them for their guests, which was 
soen accomplished. During the feast, the Coyote fell desperately in love with 
the two Panther girls and wanted to secure one of them ashis wife. He asked 
his father, the Grey Wolf, to plead with the Panther girls and their mother, 
that he might obtain the object of his desire. 

In answer ty the request, the Panther mother replied, that as they were 
strangers to one another, it would be necessary to put the honor and bravery 
of the Coyote to a test, and in accordance therewith directed him to follow the 
stream until he reached a large, flat, granite boulder, which he was to mount 
and rest upon until next morning, after which he was to return to the lodge. 
He was particularly enjoined not to think lightly of this sim le test, and was 
not to put his paws, or tail, into a crevice in the top of the rock. 


Izapa, the Grey Wolf, told his son, the Coyote, to do as he was bidden, and 
be careful not to go near the crevice on the sock, as there was some danger to 
be expected if the directions were not complied with. The Coyote left the lodge 
and was very eager to reach the rock of which he had been told. When he finally 
came to the place, he was surprised at the apparently insignificant size of the 
rock as the regions in which he dwelt were filled with immense masses of rocks 
and cliffs, in comparison with which this cleft :ock appeared as almost nothing. 
The Coyote was amused, and finally became abusive, calling the Panther mo- 
ther all kinds of names for her silly whim. He tauntingly approached the 
crevice, and pushing his bushy tatl towards it defied it to grasp him, Nothiag 
occurring to cause alarm, the Coyote became emboldened, and finally thrust 
his tail fairly into the fissure, when the rock clused upon it like a vice. Then 
the Coyote howled and called his father, the Grey Wolf, but the latter being 
asleep in the lodge could not hear him. When morning came, and the Coyote 


did not return, Izapa, the Grey Wolf went in search of of his son, the Coyote, 
soon fiading him a prisoner of the cleft rock. 


The Grey Wolf was a great Shaman (Medicine man)and new by what pow- 
er his son, the Coyote, was held a prisoner; so, after performing the necessary 
ceremony, the Coyote was liberated. The Grey Wolf then suggested that they 
both depart as it was the object of the Panther mother to cause their destruction 
but the Coyote would not bear to inis. When Izapa (the Grey Wolf) and 
his son the (the Coyote) retuned to the lodge of the Panther family, the latter 
were greatly surprised. ‘Then the Panther mather suggested one more test of 
courage, which was that they should go to a ‘‘cafion” in the mountains, where 
the Panther girls’ uncle dwelt, and where there was a swing so large that the 
ends of the ropes ropes were secured to the tops of either side of the canon 
walls, Arriving at the lodge of the Panther girls’ uncle, they all partook of 
fooda nd enjoyed themselves greatly. Then the Panther mother said to Izapa, 
the Grey Wolf,'‘Get into the swing and let us see how high you can go with- 
out becuming faint.” ‘‘No,” said Izapa, the Grey Wolf, ‘1 fear I am too old 
to try the swing, but will let my son, the Coyote, try it.” Then the Coyote 
began to tremble with fear, but feeling ashamed of his emotion in the presence 
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of the Panthers, tand particularly the girls he loved so intensely, he went into 
the swing. As the movement began to make the air whistle past his ears, 
ruffling his fur, and causing him to become dizzy at the great height to which 
he was carried: he called to Izapa, his father, to allow him to get off. The 
Panther girls were amused, and immediately sprang upon the seat and started 
the swing, which went so high as to become almost invisible to the little party 
in the canon, thus putting the the Coyote to shame that his courage should 
be exceeded b7 the two Panther girls. 


Then the party returned to the Panther mother’s Jodge, where she gave the 
Coyote his choice of the girls, when the Coyote immediately selected the 
younger and departed to his home, 

The Coyoie was away from home, hunting for food for his wife, who had 
not becn well for a long time. Upon his return he tound two babes in his 
lodge, when the wife said, ‘‘Go to the mountain near my old home, where 
you will find a spring of pure water; bring some of it so that we may wash the 
children whereby they may become strong and healthy as my people are.” 
The Coyote set out, but remained away so long that by the time he returned 
to his home he discovered that his wife had gone away, tak*ng one of the 
twins with her. The Coyote being a man, could not give the child the atten- 
tion necessary for it to become a cleanly, healthy youth, and the consequence 
is that the Shoshoni, whose father the child became, are always dirty and have 
a hard time of obtaining proper subsistence. The wife, who took away the 
other twin, gave great care to her child, and that is the reason why the Anda- 
vits [all Indians except Shoshoni] are always well dressed and prosperous. 

W. J. Horrman, M. D. 


[Reprint from the Report of the Antiquarian and Natural History Society, 
Ramsey, Isle of Mann.] 


Tne PENTATEUCH,—THE FRAGMENTARY TntEorY.— Prof, Ilenry W. Greene 
reviews the theory of Kuenen’s in the *‘Presbyterian Review,” January number. 
The fragments which, according to the critics constitute the base of the Penta- 
teuch, are four. They are lettered as follows: two Elohist, P. and E,; a 
Jahvist. J., and a Deuieorominist, D. P. is the document about which there 
is the most agreement, but Kuenen thinks that this was ‘welded together,’’ 
and now successive strata are distinguished, such as P.1, P.2, and P.3. The 
most perplexities are with the fragments J. and E., and in many cases the 
critics give up the attempt to separate them as hopeless. Prof. Greene says, 
this cutting and splicing might be exemplified ‘without end. The Hexateuch 
becomes a jargon of discordant and conflicting traditions. Conflict is assumed 
where there is none, It is claimed that the Jaliristic document was composed 
in the North Israelite kingdom at the beginning of the eighth century. The 
Elohistic document in the same kingdom about B. C. 750. The several Sagas 
were probably of local origin. The fragments, Kuenen maintains, were suject 
to a redaction, after B. C. 621, sometimes the documents being harmonized 
and sometimes being modified. Prof. Greene calls this whole theory a drastic 
treatment. The same methods which rend the Hexateuch into fragments and 
destroy its credibility would accomplish the same result in any other case. It 
would be intolerable in application to any literary production of ancient or 
modern times. He closes with the following remarks: ‘Let us hope that the 
time is not far d'stant when Biblical studies will no longer be disfigured by 
such enormities; when a race of critics shall arise equal in learning, ingenuity 
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and patient toil, who shall have some reverence for what is sacred, some re- 
spect for historical testimony, and some regard for the dictates of common 
sense. 









































ScHoo. or ARCHAZOLOGY IN PaALEsTINE.—We are glad to learn that an ef- 
fort is on foot to establish a school in Palestine, of the same character as those 
established already in Greece, and to make it the center of exploration and the 
place for the especial study of oriental languages. Beirut is proposed as the 
place for the selool, as there is already a college here and it is very central. 
Americans have been prominent in Palestine explorations. Dr. Edward Rob- 
inson and Dr. Eli Smith began the survey in 1838, and continued it up to 
1852. In 1859 came the first edition of Dr. Wm. M. Thompson’s work, 
The ‘Land and the Book.” In 1864 the English Palestine Exploration Fund 
was established, and in 1870, the American Socicty was organized but did not 
continue for long. American scholarship following in the line of English and 
German, has succeeded in establishing 1 school at Athens. The Egyptian 
Exploration Society has beer. assisted by American funds. It scems suitable 
that Americans should take the lead in this school in Palestine, The Society 
of Biblical Archeology in Eugland is very scholarly and has done very much 
for Biblical Literature. We have no such Society in this country, but this 
will be a good substitute for it. If it should be established, students from the 
Theological Seminaries might finish their course by term in this school. These 
suggestions have been given by Mr. [lenry W. Hulbert in the Presbyterian 
Review, and they are very timely. ‘‘From the discovery of the Moabite stone 
until the very reecent unearthing of ‘‘Pharaoh’s house in Thaphanes” in the 
northeastern portion of the delta of the Nile, the world of Biblical scholarship 
has been gratified by a constant succession of valuableand startling discoveries; 
and the end is not yet. Any light that can be thrown upon the ancient 
Shemitic world will illuminate the Bible. 
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The Old Testament Student, WitutaM R. Harper, Pa. D. Editor: The Amer- 
ican Publication Society of [lebrew, Chicago. 

Brsuicat ArcHAOLOGY.—Tise following list of titles will show the articles 
on Biblical Archeology in a technica! sense, which have been published in the 
Old Testament Student since 1882: The Siloam Inscription by H. B, Waterman, 
June 82. Jacob's Zodiac, by Prof. John C. C. Clark, Sept. ’82. The Language of 
Primitive Man, by Justin A. Smith, D. D., March ’83. The High Places, b 
Prof. A. P. Smith, April 83. The Origin of the Semitic Alphabet, by Prof. 
John C, C. Clark, June ’88. The Urim and Thummim, by Rev. §. F. Hancock, 
March ’84. The Cuneiform Account of the Deluge, by Prof. Paul Haupt, Ph. 
D.- Nov. ’88. Studies in Archeology and Comparative Religion, by Justin A. 
Smith, D. D., fourteen articles, ranning from April ’84 to Feb. ’86, Univer- 
sality of Serpent Worship. by Prof. W.G. Moorehead, 1D. D., January ’85. 
Astronomy in the Bookof Job, by Prof. R. B. Foster, D. D., April’85. .The 
Land of Uz, by Prof. F, Delitzsch, May 85. Egypt before B. C. 2000, by Prof. 
Howard Osgood, D. D., Jan. 86. Incarnations in [listorical Religions, by 
Justin A. Smith, D, D.. March’86. The Biblical Creation, by Prof. M. 8. 
Terry, May ’86. The Assyrian Canon and the Chronology of the Bible, by 
L. F. Badger, June ’86. 


Andover Review—Published monthly. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The Archeological Notes in the November number of the Andover Re- 
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view are especially good. They are furnished by John Phelps Taylor. Some 
of them are drawn from the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. some of them from the 
American Journal of Archeology. the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Academy 
Revue Archelogique, Journal of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The February number contains an article entitled ‘*The Cherokee Experi- 
ment,” by Wm. Barrows, D. D.. showing the sufferings and loss of life which 
followed the migration of that people, and drawing a lesson from it, as to the 
effects of similar treatment of the Indians in our day. 


The Origin and Varieties of the Semitic Alphabet, with specimens, by Joun C. C. 
CiaARK, Professor of Greek in Shurtleff College; Chicago: The American 
Publication Society of Hebrew, Morgan Park, III, 1884. 

This book was written principally as an historical study. Much ef its sub- 
stance was -publishe in the Bibliotheca Sacra, in April, 1874, under. the 
title History of Alphabets The tables are selections from similar ones which 
the writer has made, embracing most of the known ancient and modern 
alphabets of the world. 


Die Kupferzeit in Europa und ihr Verhaeltniss zur Cultur der Indogermanen: 
Von Dr, Marruarvus Mucu. Wien, 1886, 8vo., pp. 187. 
An interesting and reliable study by one of the best qualified jrdses in 
Europe, dealing with vexed problems in 2 masterly and unprejudiced manner ; 
adding to the great and well earned reputation of the author. H. P. Jr. 


The Conception of Love in some American Languages, By DantEu G. BRINTON, 
A. M., M. D. Read before the American Philosophical Society, Nov. 5, 
1886. Philadelphia, McCalley & Staveley, 1886. 

Three ideas may be attached to the word love; first, the passion, or desire to 
possess the loyed object; second, attraction to, affection for, the object; third, 
the unconscious sense of unity with the object. Dr. Brinton has examined the 
Algonquin, Nahuatl, the Maya, the Qquichwa, and the Guanani, languages, to 
ascertain which of these senses or sentiments predominated. His conclusions 
are as follows: *‘The conception of love as revealed in the languages under 
discussion are expressed, first by inarticulate cries of emotion. (Cree, Maya, 
Qquichwa.) 2. Assertions of sameness or similarity, (Cree, Nahuatl, Tupi, 
Arawacks.) 3. Assertions of conjunction or union, (Cree, Cakchiquel. Qquich- 
wa, Tupi) 4. Assertions of a wish, desire or longing, (Cree, Cakchiquel, 
Qquichwa, Tupi.)” 


The Determination of Rock-Forming Mineral. By Dr. Evern Hussak, Privat- 
Docent in University of Graz, with one hundred and three wood cuts. Au- 
—— translation from the first German edition by Erastus G. Smith, 

h., D. 

The translation of Dr. Hussak’s work on Rock-Forming Minerals by Prof. 
E. G. Smith of Beloit College. is designed for the use of Colleges and Univer- 
sities. There are different methods of determin ng the minerals as follows: 
the optical, the chemical, the mechanical, and the morphological. The optical 
method is by polarized light, as the minerals are some of them single refracting 
and others doubie refracting. The chemical method is by micro-chemical re- 
actions, the analysis of the portion of the rock in hydro-cloric acid being the- 
most efficient. Full directions are given for testing the minerals ‘The electro- 
magnet is used in the mechanical separation; the solution of iodiae of potassium 
and mercury assisting in the morphological test, the crystals, both the fully 
developed and imperfect are examinea. The *»hles for determing minerals oc- 
cupy about half or the book, The technicalities of u::ueralogy are given with 
great definiteness and accuracy, and the book will be sought for by mineralo- 
gists on that account, 
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No, 2, ae 1044 x4% “ ... 1,50. '18 So. condensed and made portable that it is carried 
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A monthly magazine devoted to Birds, their! “Compound Oxygen—its Mode of Action 
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Andover Publications, 


W. F. DRAPER, Pus.isuer, oe : : ANDOVER, MASS. 





AMONG the Andover Publications will be found choice and valuable books for in- 
telligent readers; also works for the special use of (heological students and Clergy- 
men. The Catalogue embraces works on the Evidences and Defences of Christiagity, 
Devotional! books, Esaays in Philosophy and Theology. Church History, Discre;ancies 
of the Bible, Hermeneutics, (ommentaries on various books of the Vld and New 
Testaments. Harmonies of the New Testament in Greek and in Engiish, Grammars 
of the New Testament Greek and 0. T. Hebrew, etc. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent free on application. Any book sent by mail or express 
a aid, at the prices annexed, with sp-cial discounts to clergymen and theological 
‘students. 


PARK. Discourses on some Theological Doctrines as Related to Religious Character. 
By Edwards A. Park, v.D. ovo. -pp. 400. $2.00 


“They are strong and fine examples of the most intellectual, the most ‘evangelical,’ 
the most oratorical of American sermons.’’—Z'he Literary World. 


“So solid are all these discussions with thought. so replete with apt and various 
illustration, so lofty in aim, and 80 uniformly fervid in spirit and solemn in impress- 
ion, that it is hard to single either out for special mention ‘His style is a model 
of compactness with crystalline clearnes3. His reasoning reminds one of the method 
of the great jurists.’ ’’—Congregativnalist, 

Fe are clear and scholarly in style, and instinct with life and vigor of thought.”’ 
—Interior. 

“It is anoble volume, and is wortny of the widest c:rculat‘on.’’—Zion'’s Advocate. 
ELLICOTT, Commentaries Critical, and Grammatical, with Revised Translations. 

By kt Rev Charles J klitcott, Bisbop of Gloucester and Bristol, viz on 
Galatians With an Introductor, Notice b; Ca vin E Stowe, D ), Professor of Sacred 

Literature in Andover Theological “eminary svo, $1 25; Ephesians $1 25; I hessa- 

lonians,$1 29: Phillipians, « Olossians, and + hiiemon, $1 75: Pastoral Epistles, $1 75. 

The set bound in two volumes, $3 75. 

“lo Bishop Ellicott must be assigned the first rank. if not the first place in the first 
rank, of English biblic .ischolarship ‘ihe series of COmmentaries on the Pauline 
Epist'es are in the highest st, le of critica! exegesis” —Methodist Quarterly Review. 
The Book of tsther A New ‘ransiation; with Critical Notes, Excursuses, Maps, and 

Plans and Illustrations. By the Lowell Hebrew Club, Kdited by kev J W tatey, 

M A, author ot “Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible,” and “The tiereafter of Sin,” 

VO, pp 200, $1 50. 

The i: ext is a wholly new translation, the joint work of the club. The Introduction 
of twenty pages is by Dr Street. 

“Ifany one of our readers desire a fresh and exhaustive ‘heln’ to the study of the 
aes of Esther, let him at once obtain a copy of this work.’’—The Uld ‘Vestament 
Student. 

HENDERSON, Commentaries’ (Critical, Ph'lo'ozical, and Exegetical. viz on 

The Book of the ‘| we.ve “inor Prophets Translate! fromthe Urizinal Hebrew By 
E Henderson D. ». With a Bioxraphical sketch of the Author by E P HKarrows, 
Hitcheock Professor in Andover ‘iheolorical seminary, svo. pp, 49), $3 00 
Jeremiah and Lamentations, ovo, pp, +15, $2 25; Kziekiel, 8vo, pp. 822, 1 7A. 

‘The learning. the sound judgment, and the earnest religious spirit of the author 
stamp a standard value on his -ommentaries,”--Buplist Quarterly. 

LIGHTFOOT, st Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, w'th Introduction, 
Notes, and Dissert»tions. Ly J B Lightfoot, DD, Hulsean #rofessor of Livinity, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridze.>+vo. pp viii and 395 $3 WW 
“This work aims to be. and in some iespects is, more complete than any otber 

treatise upon this Epistlein the tngli+h lanzgua e. The commentary on the text is 

supplemented with elaborate dissertations and detached notes....itis spiritual and 
evangelicat’’--Congregational Review. 

MURPHY, Critical and Exegetical Commentaries, with New Translations, By Jas, 
G Murphy. LL }), ‘tC PD, Profe-sor of Hebrew, Belfast. viz on 

Gencsis. Witha preface by J P :hompson LW Vv, New sork. svo. pp 525, $3.0); Exodus 

§vo 7p 335, $2 54; Exodus. Crown+vopp :83, $1.25; Leviticus, ¢-vo ,p~3i8, $2.25; 

Psalms, 8vo pp 702. $3.56; The Book of vaniel, 12m», $1 25. 

“Dr Murphy's volumes on Genesis, ‘Exodus, and Leviticus are, on the whole as 
useful books as a student can tind for his work.” -—-Presbytrrian Quarterly. 

“In this work (the Psairns). we find the same critical skill and exegetical power 
which have placed the author’s jormer expvsitions in the front rank of modern com- 
mentaries.’’--( ‘hristian Intelligencer. 

PEKUWNE. The Book of Psalms; a New Translation. With Introduction and Notes 

” Explanatory and Critical by J.J Stewart Perowne. D D. Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Canon of Liundalf. Keprinted from the ‘third English Edition. 
‘Two volumes. ‘vo ¥*6.55 
“It comprises in itself more exceilences than any other commentary on the Psalms 

in our language, and we know of no single commentary in the German language 

which, allthings vonsidered, is preferable to it.’’—Baptist Quarterly. 

STUAPT, Critical and Exegetical (ommentaries. by Moses Stuart, late Professor in 
Andover Theological 8+ minary (evised 1:mo editions) viz on 

Eristleto the kKomans Fourth edition, + p54, $t (5; Kpistleto the Hebrews, Fourth 

edition, pp 575, $1 75; Feclesiastes, ‘i'hird vuition, p> 64), $1 25; ‘the above are edited 

by Professor kt D C Kobbins; Proverbs, pp 482, $1.50. 
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THE CENTURY 


FOR 1886-87. 


The Century is an illustrated monthly magazine, having a reguiar circulation of 
about two hun‘red thousand copies, often reaching and exceeding two bundred aad 
twenty-five thousand. Chief among its many attractions for the coming year is a 
serial which has been in active preparations for it years. Itiaahistory of our own 
country in its most critical time, as set forth in 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN 


BY HIS CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARIES, JOHN G. 
NICOLAY AND COL. JOHN HAY. 


This great work, begun with the sanction of President, and continued under the 
authority of his son, the Hon. Lobert ‘Il’. Lincoln, is the only full authori-ative record 
to the life of Abraham Lincoln. Its authors were friends of Lincoln betore his pres- 
idency; they were most intimately associated with him as private secretaries through 
his term of office. and to them were transferred upon Linco n's death all his private 
papers. Here will be told the inside history of the civil war and President Lincoin’s 
administration.—important details of which have hitherto remained unrevealed that 
they might first appear in the authentic history. By reason ol this publication of this 


work. 
THe War SrErIEs. 


. 

which was followed with unflagging interest by a great audience. will occupy less 
space dur.ng the coming year. Gettysburg will be described by Gen. Hunt, (Uhief of 
the Union Artillery), Gen. Longstreet Gen. E. M. Law, and others: Chickamauga, by 
Gen. D. H. hill; Sherman's March to the sea_by Generals Howard and Slocum Gen- 
erais Y. A. Gilmore, Wm. F. Smith, John Gibbon. Horace Porter and John Musby will 
describe special battles and incidents. stories of naval engagements, prison life,etc., 
etc., will appear. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


(with illustrations) include a series of articles on affairs in Russia and Siberia by 
George Kennan, author of ‘‘Tent Life in Siberia.’’ who ba: just returned from a most 
eventful visit to the Siberian prisons’ papers on the Food Question with reference to 
its bearing on the Labor Problem: English Cathedrals; Dr. Eggleston's Keligious 
Life in the American Colonies; Men and Women ot Queen Anne's Keign. by Mrs. Uli- 
phant; Ciairvoyance, Spiritualism. reneninann etc., by the Kev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., 
a of the Christian Advocate; astronemical paper; articles throwinz light on Bible 
story, etc. 


Tue Century Co., New York City. 


B.WESTEHERMAWN & CO., 


——NEw YorK.—— 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS. 


AMERICANA: 


Amerika’s Nordwestkiste. Neueste Ergebnisse ethnologischer Reisen (by Baa- 
ian, Griinwedel, Krause and Reiss) two volumes folio, with 24 plates chromo 
and Photolithographic Representations of utensils, ornaments, weapons, etc. 
Berlin 1884, in paper, published $29.40 for $13,20 

Meye & Schmidte, Die Steinbild werke von: Copan und. oairigua, histerisch 
ertiiutert und besshrieben. 20 Photolithographic plate, ground plan, and 
best o o. Berlin 1883. Published $18.40 for $8.00 
A few copies can be imported at the abeve prices for Cash, 


4k H E AU K A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ORNITHOLOGY, Organ 
. of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 

Editor: J. A. Allen, American Museum of Natural History, Central Park, New 
York City. Associate Editors: Elliott Coues and Robert Ridgway, of the Smithson- 
re dg pny Washington, William Brewster, Cambridge, Montague, ChamberlainSt. 
John, N. B. 

THE Auk, while thoroughly scientific, aims at popularizing Ornithology, Besides 
the leading articles, and the reviews, it has departments devoted to Field Notes, te 
Correspondence, and to Notes and News, thus covering the whole field of Ornithology. 

TERMS: $3.00 a year, single numbers 75c, L.S, FOSTER, publishers, 

35 Pine St., New York City. 
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Overland Monthly. 


THE ONLY LITERARY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


THE OVERLAND, 1886-1887. 

THE OVERLAND Monru_y, established in 1838, has always been recognized 
as one of the great. magazines of America. Its literary qualities are unique, 
and the steady and rapid progress it 1s making proyes that the Pacific Coast is 
loyal to its famous periodical ; nevertheless, it is not local; its literature is uni- 
versal? it wins and keeps a place in the home circle and the library; its circu- 
lation is largely in the Mississippi Valley, in the Atlantic States and in Europe. 
Every intelligent American shvuld include this magazine in his list for 1887. 
Libraries, Reading Rooms, Clubs and Liverary Societis find it one of the best 
read of their magazines. 

The managers of the OVERLAND Montuty offer to the public their patient, 
painstaking effort to develop the best and most characteristic literature of the 
West. They find that the magazine is making friends everywhere, and that 
its circulation is steadily increasing. They are now able to announce the in- 
corporation of a strong company of capitalists and literary men, to carry the 
magazine forward to a still greater success. 


RECENT COMMENTS. 


“One might almost as well compliment the Century by comparison with the 
OVERLAND as vice versa.’’—-Boxston ‘'raveler. 
=*For comprehensiveness of scope, soundness of thought and high literary quality, 
the Crsennee is not surpassed by the best of the Eastern monthlies.’’— Worcester 
Spy, Mars.”’ 

“One of the best monthlies is that which comes from across the continent. --Phila- 
delpma Press. 

‘*The great and representative magazine of the far West The periodical is edited 
with catholic taste and it has an admirable corps of contributors. Its pages are on 
every subject, and they have full as much literary vaiue as those of any magazine 
published east of the ockies.’’-—Albany Argux, N. Y. 

“HE OVERLAND is unique in having all its articles full of general interest, so 
that whoever takes it will be likely to read everything in it.’’"--The Critic, New York. 

*Edited with a good sense and discrimination which are gratifying, The whole 
‘magaz ne is readable to a high degree.”’—-Congregation alist, Boston. 

*, usta ns a high literary reputation won long ago by this companionable and ever 
welcome magazine. Its articles are are short, pithy and thoroughly attractive.”— 
Interior, Chicago. 

“THt OVERLAND is devoted to the intellectual and moral development of the Pa- 
cific Slope. and retiects the influence of its best elements.’’—Phila elphia Ledger. 

“Kepresents the best literature of the western half of America.” —North British 
Mail, Glasgow. 

“Equal in every respect to our best English mazgazines.""—Gazette, Alerandria, 





gypt. 

‘its high literary standard. the dignified and moderate temper it has alwa;s main- 
tained, its policy of impartial hearing of both sides, and its absolute independence 
of any private or party interests, make it a peculiarly intluentialorgan.’’-—The Week, 
Toronto .Canana, 

“One of the great American magazines.’”’—London Atheneum. 

“On a basis of originality and individuality that makes it a unique magazine in 
the periodical worid.’’—American Register, Paris. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY FOR 1887. 
Single Sabscription, $4.00 per year, post-paid. Single Number, 35 cts. Sample copy, 25c. 
Club Terms: Five Copies to one address, $15.00. Add postage on foreign orders. 


The Trade supplied through the American Newx Co., New York; The Western News Co, 
Chicago; The San Francisco News Co., San Francisco; and Trubner & Co., London. 


Address THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, 
415 Montgomery Strect, SanFrancisco. 





THE GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


By Wiuuiam SmMrtH. Unabridged, enlarged, and corrected, Edited by H. B. Haexerrt, D, D. 
and Prof. Ezra Assot, 4 volnmes, 3. 677 pages, with 569 illustrations, Price, in cloth, 
$20,00; sheep, §25,00; half morocco, $30.00; half russia, $35.00; fu.l morocco, $40.00; full 
russia, $45.00, 

There are several American editions of Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible but this is the onl 
edition which comprises the contents of the original English edition, unabridged with very omit 
erable and important additions by Professors Hackett and Abbot, and twenty-six other eminent 
American Scholars, 

No similar work in our own or in any other language is for a moment to be compared with it. 
—Quarterly Review. (London.) 

There cannot be two opinions about the merits of Smith's Bible Dictionary, What was, to be. 
gin with, the best book of its kind in our language, is now still better.—Pror, Roswett D. Hitcn- 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


Newly arranged, with explanatory notes, by Epwarp Ropinson, D. D., L, L, D., lately Professsor 
of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New York; author of a ‘* Greek and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament,” ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” etc., revised edi- 
tion. Giving the text of Tischendorf, and various Readings accepted by Tregelies, Westcott, 
and Hart, and in the Revised English Version of 1881, With additional notes by M. B. Rip- 
DLE, D. D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological School, 1 vol.,, 
8 vo., $2.00. 

You could not have entrusted the revision to ~bler hands than those of Dr Riddle, Robin- 
son’s ‘*Harmony”’ is now again what it was thirty years ago, the best guide for the comparative 
study of the Gospels,—Puivurr Scuarr, D. D, 

The “‘ Harmony ”’ is now put on a basis which corresponds to the present condition of Biblical 
scholarship, and which may carry forward through another generation the good fruits of Dr, Robin- 
son’s work,—The Independent, (New York), 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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| | 
Gospel in All Lands. 
This magazine is the largest and ADVERTISERS 


most complete of all the Missionary 
Monthlies, Its 48 pages monthly | Can learn the exact cost 
contain a large amount of valuable 


and interesting matter, and the of any proposed line of 


magazine is a necessity to any one 


who wishes to keep well informed advertising In American 
h s of the Missiona . 
wick e progress of the Mi ny | papers by addressing 


Single copies 25 c. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


| Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
| 10 Spruce St., New York. 
Send 10cts. for 100-Page Pamphlet 


copy a year $2.00 Address all | 
orders to 

GOSPEL IN ALL LANDS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





PANJAB NOTES AND QUERIES, 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL 


Devoted to 


THE SYSTEMATIC COLLECTION OY AUTIENTIC NOTES AND SCRAPS OF 
INTORMATION Reearpine tue CouNTKY AND TUE PEOPLE. 


EpitEp BY 
Capt. R. C. TEMPLE, F.12.GS., M.R.AS., M.A.L, Etc., 
BENGAL STAFF CORPS. 
Subscription, Rs. & Annually. 
PUBLISHERS: PIONEER PRESS, ALLAIABAD. 
AGENTS: Lownpon and the Continent of Evrorz, Mzsszus. TRUBNER & CO. 





The American Journal of Numismatics 


AND BULLETIN OF AMERICAN NUMISMATICS AND ARCHA- 
OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


Published by the Boston Numismatic Society. Quarterly. Committee of Publication, 
Wiii1amM SUMNER APPLETON, SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN, JEREMIAH COLBURN. $2.€0 per year. 





| THE NEW ENGLAND 
Historical and Genealogical Register 


Contains a variety of valuable, interesting matter coneerning the History, Antiquities and 
Biography and Genealogy of America, and particularly of New England. It was com- 
menced in 1847, and is the oldest historical periodical published in this country. It is issued 
quarterly (each number containing at least 96 octavo pages, with a portrait on steel,) by the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. Price, $3.00 
per ennum, in advance. Single numbers, 75 cents each. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


Original communications in all departments of Philology, classical, comparative, oriental, 
modern; condensed reports of current philological work; summaries of chief articles in 
the leading philological journals of Europe; reviews of specialis‘s; bibliographical lists. 
Four numbers constitute a volume, one volume each year. Subscription price, $3.00 a year, 
payable to the editor in advance. For single numbers, $1.00each. * * * 





SrecraL Orrer.—The management of the American Journal of Philology offers the first 
two volumes of the Journal for $2.00 a volume, payment in advance. Vol. I. 535 pages; Vol 
II, 570 pages. Specimen numbers, 50 cents. L. L. GILDERSLEEVE, 

. Raltimore. Mad., P.O. Drawer 9. 
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merican ntiquarian 


Oriental Aournal. 


This is a Bi-Monthly I lustrated Magazine, Published in Chicago, I1l., and 
edited by Rev. S. D. Peet, assisted by gentlemen residing in New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington and various other places. Its object is 
mainly to furnish a medium of communication between Archiwo- 
logists in different parts of the globe, but it is an inter- 
esting magazine for any one to read, 





THERE ARE EICHT DEPARTMENTS 


in the Journal, each of which is represented by an associate editor, who is expected to fur- 
nish notes on his own specialty, as fullows: CLAssicaL ARCH ZOLOGY, by Prof. A. C. MERRIAM, 
Columbia College, New York; “The Far-East,” by Prof. J. Avery, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine; Brsticat Arcu £o.oey, by Rev. SeLin MERRILL, D. D., Consul at Jerusalem ; 
ABORIGINAL AMERICAN LITERATURE, by Dr. D. G. Brinton, Philadelphia, Pa.; Native 
MytHovoey, by Rev. J. O. Dorszy, Ethnological Bureau, Washington, D. C.; European 
ARcHOLOGY, by Henry Paris, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; ANcIENT ART and ARORITEC- 
TURE, by Dr. J. D. Butter; Inpian Lineurstics, by A. 8. Garscuet, Ethnological Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE CONTRIBUTORS 


To the journal are all gentlemen who are well known for their scholarship. The niost of 
them are citizens of the United States, but some are residents in England, France, Greece, 
China, India, Africa and remote countries. The Magazine has a Department of 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


which may be regarded as a most interesting feature. This is sustained by gentlemen who 
are He 4 in original research in various parts of the globe, and who furnish the results 


of their investigations for publication to us directly. We uently hear from the Mounds, 
and report all discoveries among them, but persons in Colorado, Arizona, California, 
Washington Territory, Nicaragua, New Mexico and Mexico, and many and more remote 
places send us letters which we are glad to receive and to publish. The progress of 
Archeology is so rapid that the only way to conduct a journal is tokeep up a correxpondence 
with all parts, and xo bring together the result for ccmparison. We do not propose to be 
narrowed down to any limited province or field, but, while particular in giving the details, 
ehall take a broad and comprehensive view of the science, expecting our readers to select 
the points from the general information, on which they may build up their own specialties. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


we shall hope to make useful. A department called “ Reports” will review the proceedings 
of Societies, and Book Reviews po ol will be confined to the volumes sent by a 
for notice. We offer the journal to the pe as one which has @&lready been in the ficld for 
several years, and one which has gained a —e for itself throughout the world, and 
think that the triends of Archeology will realize the importance of sustaining it. 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher. STEPHEN D. PEET. Editor. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


This magazine, which is justly ized as an authority on the subject of Archeology, 
is invaluable 1o the scholar and others for whom the study of Mythology and research into 
the literatare and legends ef races of prehistoric times possess a charm, which increases as 
opportunities widen to assist them.— Household. 
The object is to collect material on the antiquities of this country, and it has, through 
’ competent editor und scholarly correspondents, already done a great work.—Westcrn 
urmer. 


We have for several vears heen acquainted with this publication, which is stead:'y 
growing in interest und popularity among aut.quarians.—Chr.sian doucate. 

Intensely interesting to our reading farmers and literary men, especially to those oa 
whore lands are f and relics of pist races, peoples now known only by the records left in 
mounds and the accompan_ ing implements, pottery, etc.—Farmer and Fruit Grower. 

We recommend all our readers who have time and taste for the study of the past, to 
procars the American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. The number before us for 
eptember is especiallyrich in papers on those American antiquities which arc everywhere 
becoming matters of interest.—The Wesleyan. 

The American Ant rian and Oriental Journal, edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet, 
Chicago, Ill., has a valuable table of contents, and is designed for the most thoughtful class 
of readers. It is considered authority on the subject of Archeology.—Rural Californian. 





Subscription Price, $4.00 Per Year. 
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Aboriginal American, Literature. 


GENERAL EDITOR AND PUBLISHER: 


D. G@ BRINTON, M. D., 
115 South 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 


. 





The aim of this series of publications is to put within the reach of scholars 
authentic materials for the study of the languages and culture of the native 
races of America. Each work is the production of the native mind, and is 
printed in the original tongue, with a translation and notes, and only such are 
selected as have some intrinsic historical or ethnological importance. The 
volumes of the series are sold separately, at the prices named, 


wow READY. 


No. |. THE CHRONICLES OF THE MAYAS. 
Edited by Danie. G. Brinton, M. J). Cloth, uncut, $5.00. 


This volume contains five brief chronicles in the Maya language of Yucatan, written 
shortly after the Conquest. and carrying the history of that people back many centuries. ‘To 
these is added a history of the Conquest, written in his native tongue, by a Maya Chicf, 
in 1562, The texts are preceeded by an introduction on the history of the Mayas; their lang- 
uage, calendar, numeral system, etc.; and a vocabulary is added at the close, 


No. I!, THE IROQUOIS BOOK OF RITES. 


Edited by Horatio HALE. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 


This work contains, in the Mohawk and Onondaga languages, the speeches, songs and 
ritdiuls with which a deceased chief was lamented and his successor installed in office. It 
may be said to throw a distinct light on the authentic history of Northern America to a period 
fifty years earlicr than the era of Columbus. The introduction treats of the ethnology and 
history of the Huron-Iroquois, A map, notes and a glossary complete the work. 


No Ill. THE ‘COMEDY-BALLET OF GUEGUENCE. 
Edited by Danret G. Brinton, M. D. Cloth, uncut, $2.50. 


A curious and unique specimen of the native comic dances, with dialogues, called datles, 
formerly common in Central America. It is in the mixed Nahuatl-Spanish jargon of Nicar- 
agua, and shows distinctive features of native authorship. The Introduction treats of the 
ethnology of Nicaragua, and the local dialects, musical instruments, and dramutic representa- 
tions. A map and a number of illustrations are added. 


Wo. IV. A MIGRATION LEGEND of the CREEK /NDIANS 
By A. S. GATscHET. 251 Pages, Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 
This learned work offers a complete survey of the ethnology of the native tribes of the 


Gulf States. The strange myth or legend told to Gov. Oglethorpe, in 1732, by the Creeks, is 
given in the original, with an introduction and commentary. 


No. V, THE LENAPE AND THEir LEGENDS. 
By D. G. BrInTon. Price, Cloth, $3.00. 


The extraordinary WaLam OtvM or Rep Score of the Delewares is the basis of this 
work. The complete original text is given, with its 184 pictographs, a new translation, voca- 
ulary. notes. and a long introduction on the Lenape, their legends, myths, customs _ history 
aublanguage. Much of it is from unpublished and original sources. : 





